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William Blades 
By JAMES MORAN 


(Read before the Bibliographical Society on 21 March 1961) 


HE name Blades is a familiar one in the printing trade, and has been for 

many years. In December 1892, for instance, the young Bibliogr: iphic al 

Societ y accepted an estimate from Messrs. Blades, E ast and Blades for 
printing the transactions on ‘best imitation hand made paper’. Today those 
who use certain banks will see the name of the firm printed on their cheques. 
But perhaps the most outstanding member of the family of Blades from the 
bibliographical point of view (other members have been distinguished in 
public service) is William Blades (1824-90). In his lifetime he was ‘known in 
his own trade as the ‘learned printer’. The Printers’ Register of April 1882 
giving an account of Messrs. Blades’s new printing office, referred to the 
improvements by Mr. William Blades, the learned printer, and his brother, 
Mr. R. H. Blades. 

While he wrote much on printing and bibliographical subjects it is William 
Blades’s The Life and Typography of William Caxton! which commands our 
attention most. We celebrate this year the hundredth anniversary of this 
major achievement in bibliography, and this paper therefore comes at a most 
appropriate time. 

In December 1924, in The Times Literary Supplement, A. W. Pollard wrote 
that from the production of this work the public start of a new movement in 
bibliography must be dated.? You will note that he carefully used the words 
‘public start’. He was aware, as we are, of the work of Henry Bradshaw, 
Librarian of Cambridge University, who came to know Blades well and 
helped him in his researches, but Bradshaw wrote comparatively little, and 
his reputation was not fully established until three years after his death w ith 
the publication of his collected papers in 1889.3 

In a speech in 1924 at a Blades exhibition Pollard even went so far as to 
say that William Blades was the first bibliographer England ever had, adding, 
cautiously, ‘that comes very close to being the truth’.+ In Pollard’s view the 

' Published in two volumes by Joseph Lilly, London, 1861, 1863. 

* *The Centenary of William Blades’, The Times Literary Supplement, no. 1,195 (11 Decem- 
hes 4), p- 847. 
Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw, Late University Librarian, Cambridge, 1889 
This comes from a report of the opening ceremony, bound in with the St. Bride Printing 


Library copy of the Catalogue of an Exhibition in Commemoration of the Centenary of William 
Blades, compiled by W. T. Berry for the governors of the St. Bride Foundation, 1924. 
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achievement of Blades’s book was (i) to prove the typographical connexion 
between Caxton and Colard Mansion, the calligrapher of Bruges; (ii) to 
arrange all the Caxton editions which he could trace in fairly close chrono- 
logical sequence according to the type with which they were printed; and 
(iii) in doing so to set (despite some omissions and mistakes) a bibliographical 
model for future workers incomparably better than any which he himself 
had found when he first took up his subject. His book was thus a landmark 
in bibliography, while by its publication of Caxton’s prologues and epilogues 
it aroused well-deserved interest in him as a man. 

It is my purpose to consider not only the achievement but also the errors 
and omissions of William Blades. Certain facts he could not have known, for 
they were brought to light after his death, but I will seek to show that, para- 
doxically, his specialized knowledge of printing, which was so helpful, may 
have also been the reason for some of his errors of judgement. 

William Blades was born at Clapham on 5 December 1824 at a period, to 
quote Talbot Baines Reed,! first secretary of this Society, “when the romantic 
bibliomania of Drsp1n and the Roxboro’ Club was in its zenith’. There was 
more zeal than knowledge; there were sweeping generalizations, and a touch- 
ing confidence in second-hand evidence. The boy at Clapham was destined 
to inaugurate a revolution. Blades left school at sixteen and entered the office 
of his father, Joseph Blades, a respected City printer, at 11 Abchurch Lane. 
Joseph Blades was later to become chairman of the Corporation of London 
Library Committee. His grandson, William Blades’s nephew, became Lord 
Mayor and was later created the first Baron Ebbisham. The firm was then 
known as Blades and East. Joseph Blades had been a partner with Robson, 
the founder of Robson's Directory, known later as the Post Office Directory. 
Robson died in 1823 and Blades senior was joined by Joseph East, for many 
years chairman of the London Missionary Society. 

Abchurch Lane, where the first King’s printer, William Faques, worked in 
1506, runs between Cannon Street and King William Street. No. 11 has long 
been absorbed in a large building, the British Bank of the Middle East. In 
1880 the firm transferred to No. 23, which it rebuilt in 1923. It is now the 
firm’s London office. The old No. 23 was a double-fronted shop where 
business was conducted over the counter. At the back of the shop was a very 
small office which William Blades used. Hanging on the wall were what an 
employee, William Horder, thought were two black puddings but which 
were in fact two ancient inking balls. Horder wrote some notes on the firm 
which were never published. 

While still an apprentice Blades began the formation of a library devoted 
to printing, but it was not until some years after he had become a master 
printer that the special interest he was taking in William Caxton became 
known to a wider public. Blades undertook in 1858 to write an introductory 


t In his ‘Memoir of the late William Blades’ in The Pentateuch of Printing, by William Blades 
(London, 1891), p. ix. 
2 In the possession of Blades, East and Blades. 
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note for a reprint of Caxton’s Gouernayle of helthe. The reprint was printed 
by Blades, East and Blades in an edition of fifty-fiv re copies. This was followed 
in 1859 by an introduction to a reprint of Morale Proverbes, printed in an 
edition of ninety-five copies. Both were printed from movable types designed 
after the original and cast in pewter. I asked about these types at Blades, East 
and Blades but unfortunately many records and much equipment were 
destroyed in the last war and nobody could recall them. Blades’s special 
qualification for the task of writing these introductions was that he had 
already begun his investigation of the typography and work of the first 
English press, which was to result in his Life of Caxton. 

The patience, energy, and enterprise which he devoted to this work seem 
to lesser men formidable. First, he satisfied himself that many of the accepted 
authorities were wrong and began independent inquiry assuming that neither 
he nor anyone else knew anything of Caxton. On the title-page of the book 
appear the words ‘compiled from original sources’. The first volume was 
published in 1861 and the second in 1863, and in 1877—the year of the great 
Caxton celebration—the work was corrected and published in one volume 
under the title of The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, England's 
First Printer. 

Blades first began to study the life of Caxton and then the books. He went 
through the City records until he established the clear connexion between the 
apprentice of the mercer, Robert Large, and the merchant adventurer at 
the Burgundian court. Then step by step he traced the literary protégé of 
the Duchess of Burgundy to Bruges and tothe printing office where (according 
to Blades) heand Colard Mansion worked. Then there remained the still more 
important study of Caxton’s works. He personally inspected no fewer than 500 
Caxtons in different libraries, collating, comparing, and classifying them as he 
went along. He must have worried a great number of people to get what he 
wanted. A typical letter, dated 2 Nov ember 1858, to A. Christy, M.P., asks for 
the names of any books printed by Caxton contained in the library of the late 
Mr. Miller. He writes: “For a long period I have employed myself in 
researches on the early history of printing in this country and in the pursuit 
of information have been most kindly allowed a free examination of all the 
Caxton specimens at Windsor Castle, at Althorpe, Chatsworth, Ashburn- 
ham place, and many other private collections. May I venture to hope that 
I may also be favoured with an inspection of the Caxtons collected by 
Mr. Miller.’ As a reference he used the name of Mr. J. Winter Jones, Keeper 
of the Printed Books at the British Museum. 

Blades subjected each of the Caxtons he saw to a searching examination, 
looking in turn at the paper, types, printing, and binding. He classified each 
book according to the types used and tried to fix the year of undated books by 
the observation of some typographical detail. 


1 The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, London; Strassburg, 1877. A second 
edition, with revisions and additions, was published in 1882. 
2 The letter is in my possession. 
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As far as paper was concerned he supposed only that it was most likely 
imported from the Low Countries, that it came from many mills, and was 
mixed in quality. He reproduced eight watermarks. In the first edition of 
his work he showed these as transparencies, but in the second edition there 
are reproductions of tracings only. The types, he conjectured, were really 
cast, as was evident from identity in the face of the same letter, where even a 
flaw may be noticed as recurring continually, but that a very rude process of 
founding was used. The metal used was probably soft, and if even as soft as 
lead, said Blades, it would have been sufficiently durable to have performed 
the work for the-small impression required of each book. As an indication of 
the lengths to which Blades would go to make a point I quote the fact that he 
had Vincent Figgins cast a fount of his Caxton types in pure lead. He then 
composed a page of Caxton’s The Game of Chess, working it in the usual way 
at acommon hand-press, and numbering each impression as it came from the 
tympan in order to note its gradual wear. After about s00 pulls, perceiving 
no appreciable wear, Blades stopped the experiment, being satisfied. His 
conclusions were that the first printers had no need to use an alloy to harden 
their types and that types of pure lead will bear considerable pressure without 
yielding. The experimental sheets still exist, being bound up with some 
comments by Blades.! The types yielded to his penknife like cheese, he wrote. 
Improvements in the process of facsimile added much to the success of the 
Blades volumes. He reproduced facsimile pages of representative books, and 
alphabets in each class of type were presented. 

He had received assistance from Henry Bradshaw, then principal assistant 
at the Cambridge University Library. Bradshaw had many interests, among 
them early typography. He ‘communicated many of his findings to William 
Blades and the correspondence between the two men extended over a period 
of twenty-five years. The earliest letters found by G. W. Prothero, who 
wrote the Memoir of Henry Bradshaw,? are dated 1857, when Bradshaw was 
only twenty-six years old. The correspondents were particularly active dur- 
ing the autumn of 1860 and the spring of 1861. In September 1860 Blades 
paid a visit to Cambridge taking with him the first sheets of his book in type 
and the rest in manuscript. It was a fine, warm afternoon and after dinner— 
Prothero explains that they dined earlier in those days—they went down, as 
Bradshaw was fond of going, into King’s College garden. A bottle of wine 
was ordered, and there and then, without moving from the place, Mr. Blades 
read the whole of the historical portion of the book to his willing listener, 
who frequently interposed criticism and suggestions of the most useful kind. 

Bradshaw travelled, too, on Blades’s behalf. “Why did you not tell me’, he 
wrote in June 1861, ‘of the magnificent copy of the “Propositio Johannis 
Russell’ in the library at Holkham? It is the only Caxton they have, certainly, 
but then it was so unexpected and so large etc. that it quite took my breath 


1 ‘Experimental Sheets to Show the Wear of Types Cast in Lead, with remarks in M.S.’, in 
the St. Bride Printing Library. 
2 G. W. Prothero, A Memoir of Henry Bradshaw, London, 1888. 
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away. ‘I did not mention the Holkham Propositio’, replied Blades, ‘simply 
because I had never even dreamed of such a treasure being there. It would 
have “riled” the old Earl Spencer dreadfully to have heard that his copy 
was not unique.’ In the preface to Volume 1 Blades had thanked Earl Spencer 
for the loan of his unique copy of the Propositio.! 

Many acknowledgements are made in this preface but none to Bradshaw. 
The first volume may have been so far advanced when it was read aloud in 
the garden of King’s that it w as natural that only in Volume 2 was acknow- 
ledgement made of Bradshaw’s help. When sending Bradshaw a copy of 
Volume 1 Blades thanked him for his assistance, stating that he hoped freely 
to acknowledge it in Volume 2. When the second v rolume was going through 
the press Bradshaw undertook to revise the proof sheets, and actually did two 
or three, but Blades found as others before and after that Bradshaw’s habitual 
dilatoriness was too much for him. He kept the proofs for so long that Blades 
was compelled to go to press without waiting for him. In fact Blades dropped 
his correspondence with Bradshaw for some time. His acknowledgement 
reads: “To H. Brapsuaw, Esq., of King’s College, Cambridge, I owe much 
for information concerning the true collation of the early unsigned books, 
as well as for numerous suggestions and critical remarks while many shects 
were passing through the Press, specially in the Nos. 11, 27, 41, and 58.’ 

In the 1877 edition in one volume he wrote: “But chiefly I am indebted to 
Henry Bradshaw, Esq., Librarian to the University of Cambridge, for the use 
of his annotated copy of “The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” 
which has enabled me to rectify several mistakes in that work, and to assign 
with a greater degree of accuracy the undated books to their proper years. 

Oddly enough it was some years before he sent Bradshaw a copy—in 1881, 
to be exact—writing: “Will you kindly accept it and give it board and lodg- 
ing? You ought to do so, for in truth you had no small share in begetting 
its grandfather, and some, or rather a good deal, of your own blood is in its 

veins. 

Blades did not always take Bradshaw’s advice. Bradshaw obtained a 
photograph of a 1489 indulgence in Trinity College, Dublin. It had been 
attributed to the early Oxford press, but odio jeder sneaet that it was 
a product of Caxton’s press. Blades wrote that he was delighted with the 
interesting discovery but refused to accept it as a Caxton without further 
proof and it was not mentioned in his book. The necessary proof was forth- 
coming. Bradshaw found that in a book printed by de Worde in 1494 the 
side notes were in type identical with that of the indulgence, and as de Worde 
was the inheritor of Caxton’s type material, this fount must have belonged 
to him. 

Blades identified six founts of type used by Caxton, but Duff says the 
number should be eight.? Actually, Blades enumerated eight separate cast- 
ings, but five cuttings, type No. 2 being modified twice and type No. 4 
1 The Life, p. xi. The Holkham copy was acquired by the British Museum in 1951. 

2 E. Gordon Duff, Fifteenth Century English Books (London, 1917), p. 121, &c. 
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modified once. I think Duff must have been speaking from memory (in his 
Sandars lectures) when he says: “The late French type which appeared about 
1490-91, and is found in a few of the latest books, such as the Ars Moriendi 
and the Fifteen Oes, Blades considered not to have been used until after 
Caxton’s death.’! Blades could not have referred to Ars Moriendi until the 
one-volume edition of his book (1877) because Bradshaw did not find the 
unique copy in the Bodleian until 1868, and in the preface to the second 
edition Blades specifically mentions Ars Moriendi as being added to the Cata- 
logue of Caxton’s productions. However, in a rather contradictory fashion 
he does say that the headlines are in de Worde’s No. 1 type—really Caxton’s 
No. 7 type. Fifteen Oes he accepts as being by Caxton, but it is all in type 
No. 6 (modified No. 2). Duff was right about the number of types (the 
eighth being that of the 1489 indulgence), but was wrong, about the books. 
Caxton printed in England ninety-six books and, counting three printed by 
him in Bruges and the Sarum Missal printed for him by William Mayny al 
of Paris, Duff estimates altogether 100 Caxton productions. Blades lists 
ninety-nine, but includes two printed at Bruges after Caxton had left and 
attributes three to de Worde, suggesting that they were printed after Caxton’s 
death. 

A fairly detailed list of errors in Blades’s work is given in E. Gordon Duff’s 
William Caxton (a book not easy to obtain as it was printed ina limited edition 
for the Chicago Caxton Club in 1905) and to some extent in his Sandars 
lectures Westminster and London Printers. Some of the errors are not vital. 
They refer to copies of works not known to Blades; wrong counting of pages; 
misconceptions concerning bindings and the interpretation of blocks, and 
soon. Duff comments that the Blades arrangement according to types would 
be an excellent plan if the use of one type had been discontinued as soon as a 
newer one was made. This, however, is not the case—several were in use at 
the same time—and thus Blades’s system, though correct in one way, is very 
misleading to a superficial reader.2 For instance, Caxton started at West- 
minster with types Nos. 2 and 3, and both are used in his first book, but 
Blades puts the books in No. 3 after all those in No. 2 and thus the Sarum 
Ordinale, certainly one of the earliest books printed in England, comes thirty- 
sixth on his list, and while one book with the printed date 1481 is No. 33, 
another with the printed date of 1480 is No. 39. Blades’s arrangement was 
not chronological though later writers have made the mistake of thinking 
it was. 

We may attribute Blades’s wrong assumptions to a number of factors. One 
was that he does not appear to have gone very deeply into the history of the 
period. This is not surprising. Most of us find that period difficult to ‘follow. 
When we add the not very well-known war with the Hanseatic League 
to England’s dynastic war, and the fact that Blades did not have all the docu- 


! E. Gordon Duff, The Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders of Westminster and London from 
1476 to 1535 (Cambridge, 1906), p. 5. 
2 William Caxton, p. 73. 
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ments which later researchers had at their disposal, it is quite understandable 
that he was occasionally wrong. For example, he was too sympathetic 
towards Caxton’s predecessor as Governor of the English Nation at Bruges, 
one William Obray, who did not act in that capacity for long. W. Blyth 
Crotch has shown, however, that Obray was probably dismissed for taking 
bribes.!. This is not very important, but the historical background is impor- 
tant when we come to the point over which I consider Blades had a blind 
spot—the question of where Caxton learned to print. 

This leads me to a second possible factor. Blades was no doubt convinced 
of the superiority of the ‘natural history’ method of his friend Bradshaw and 
of his own specialized knowledge of printing. This being so, like so many 
others, he tended to stretch facts to meet his theories, and failed to under- 
stand that he could not apply the standards of a skilled, trained printer to a 
middle-aged merchant, who had spent nearly all his life in administration and 
writing, without much training in handicrafts. 

Since Blades’s views on the relationship between Caxton and Colard Man- 
sion, on the place where Caxton learned to print, and on the dating of some 
of Caxton’s works depend on the so-called primitive typographical methods 
of Caxton it would be as well at this point to examine Blades’s particular 
theory of line endings. 

Blades considered that lines of even length gave a page an improved 
appearance and that, therefore, pages printed with ragged-edged setting 
must have been earlier than those in which the setting was squared up. I use 
such words as ‘even length’ and ‘ragged edges’ because the term ‘justifica- 
tion’ is often misunderstood. To quote Blades: 


We may here observe, that bibliographers often misuse the word ‘justification’ 
when referring to the practice of placing all the space at the end of lines. The 
printer’s term ‘justification’ does not necessarily refer to the spacing out of the 
words in a line. Every line in a page must be ‘justified’ or made of the normal 
length, and the last line in a paragraph, containing perhaps no more than one word, 
must be justified equally with the full-length line. Short lines are justified with 
quadrats, or pieces of metal, which fill up the line, but, being lower than the type, 
do not print. What is called ‘short’, or “bad’, or ‘imperfect justific. ition’, is sure to 
reveal itself, to the dismay of the compositor, by allowing the faulty line to drop 
out when the ‘forme’, or mass of type, is lifted. The probable reason why Colard 
Mansion and Caxton did not space their lines to an even length is, that at that tirhe 
they had not begun to use the setting-rule. This useful little slip of metal enables 
each letter as it is picked up by the compositor to be passed along on an even sur- 
face to its destination, instead of catching in every unevenness or burr of the previous 
line. Its absence would entail many obstructions to the spacing-out of lines, and 
render the plan of leaving all the spare space at the end, which was actually adopted 
by Caxton, at once more easy, expeditious, and free from accident.? 


' The Prologues and Epilegues of William Caxton, by W. J. B. Crotch, E.E.T.S. Original 
Series, No. 176 (1928), p. lii. 
2 The Biography (1882), p. 44, n*. 
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modified once. I think Duff must have been speaking from memory (in his 
Sandars lectures) when he says: “The late French type which appeared about 
1490-91, and is found in a few of the latest books, such as the Ars Moriendi 
and the Fifteen Oes, Blades considered not to have been used until after 
Caxton’s death.”! Blades could not have referred to Ars Moriendi until the 
one-volume edition of his book (1877) because Bradshaw did not find the 
unique copy in the Bodleian until 1868, and in the preface to the second 
edition Blades specifically mentions Ars Moriendi as being added to the Cata- 
logue of Caxton’s productions. However, in a rather contradictory fashion 
he does say that the headlines are in de Worde’s No. 1 type—really Caxton’s 
No. 7 type. Fifteen Oes he accepts as being by Caxton, but it is all in type 
No. 6 (modified No. 2). Duff was right about the number of types (the 
eighth being that of the 1489 indulgence), but was wrong about the books. 
Caxton printed in England ninety-six books and, counting three printed by 
him in Bruges and the Sarum Missal printed for him by William Mayny al 
of Paris, Duff estimates altogether 100 Caxton productions. Blades lists 
ninety-nine, but includes two printed at Bruges after Caxton had left and 
attributes three to de Worde, suggesting that they were printed after Caxton’s 
death. 

A fairly detailed list of errors in Blades’s work is given in E. Gordon Duft’s 
William Caxton (a book not easy to obtain as it was printed ina limited edition 
for the Chicago Caxton Club in 1905) and to some extent in his Sandars 
lectures Westminster and London Printers. Some of the errors are not vital. 
They refer to copies of works not known to Blades; wrong counting of pages: 
misconceptions concerning bindings and the interpretation of blocks, and 
soon. Duff comments that the Blades arrangement according to types would 
be an excellent plan if the use of one type had been discontinued as soon as a 
newer one was made. This, however, is not the case—several were in use at 
the same time—and thus Blades’s system, though correct in one way, is very 
misleading to a superficial reader.2 For instance, Caxton started at West- 
minster with types Nos. 2 and 3, and both are used in his first book, but 
Blades puts the books in No. 3 after all those in No. 2 and thus the Sarum 
Ordinale, certainly one of the earliest books printed in England, comes thirty- 
sixth on his list, and while one book with the printed date 1481 is No. 33, 
another with the printed date of 1480 is No. 39. Blades’s arrangement was 
not chronological though later writers have made the mistake of thinking 
it was. 

We may attribute Blades’s wrong assumptions to a number of factors. One 
was that he does not appear to have gone very deeply into the history of the 
period. This is not surprising. Most of us find that period difficult to follow. 
When we add the not very well-known war with the Hanseatic League 
to England’s dynastic war, and the fact that Blades did not have all the docu- 


t E. Gordon Duff, The Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders of Westminster and London from 
1476 to 1535 (Cambridge, 1906), p. 5. 
2 William Caxton, p. 73. 
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ments which later researchers had at their disposal, it is quite understandable 
that he was occasionally wrong. For example, he was too sympathetic 
towards Caxton’s predecessor as Governor of the English Nation at Bruges, 
one William Obray, who did not act in that capacity for long. W. Blyth 
Crotch has shown, however, that Obray was probably dismissed for taking 
bribes.!. This is not very important, but the historical background is impor- 
tant when we come to the point over which I consider Blades had a blind 
spot—the question of where Caxton learned to print. 

This leads me to a second possible factor. Blades was no doubt convinced 
of the superiority of the ‘natural history’ method of his friend Bradshaw and 
of his own specialized knowledge of printing. This being so, like so many 
others, he tended to stretch facts to meet his theories, and failed to under- 
stand that he could not apply the standards of a skilled, trained printer to a 
middle-aged merchant, who had spent nearly all his life in administration and 
writing, without much training in handicrafts. 

Since Blades’s views on the relationship between Caxton and Colard Man- 
sion, on the place where Caxton learned to print, and on the dating of some 
of Caxton’s works depend on the so-called primitive typographical methods 
of Caxton it would be as well at this point to examine Blades’s particular 
theory of line endings. 

Blades considered that lines of even length gave a page an improved 
appearance and that, therefore, pages printed with ragged-edged setting 
must have been earlier than those in which the setting was squared up. I use 
such words as ‘even length’ and ‘ragged edges’ because the term ‘justifica- 
tion’ is often misunderstood. To quote Blades: 


We may here observe, that bibliographe rs often misuse the word ‘justification’ 
when referring to the practice of placing all the space at the end of lines. The 
printer’s term ‘justification’ does not necessarily refer to the spacing out of the 
words in a line. Every line in a page must be ‘justified’ or made of the normal 
length, and the last line ina paragraph, containing perhaps no more than one word, 
must be justified equally with the full-length line. Short lines are justified with 
quadrats, or pieces of metal, which fill up the line, but, being lower th: an the type, 
do not print. What is called ‘short’, or “*bad’, or ‘imperfect justification’, is sure to 
reveal itself, to the dismay of the compositor, by allowing the faulty line to drop 
out when the ‘forme’, or mass of type, is lifted. The probable reason why Colard 
Mansion and Caxton did not space i “ir lines to an even length is, that at that time 
they had not begun to use the setting-rule. This useful little slip of metal enables 
each letter as it is picked up by the compositor to be passed along on an even sur- 
face to its destination, instead of cate hing in every unevenness or burr of the previous 
line. Its absence would entail many obstructions to the spacing-out of lines, and 
render the plan of leaving all the spare space at the end, which was actually adopted 
by Caxton, at once more easy, expeditious, and free from accident. 


' The Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton, by W. J. B. Crotch, E.E.T.S. Original 
Series, No. 176 (1928), p. lit. 
2 The Biography (1882), p. 44, n*. 
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In Blades’s day the squared-up page may have been considered the highest 
achievement of composing. But this was not always so, and is not necessarily 
so today, some authorities, including the late Eric Gill,! considering the 
ragged edge preferable in some measures in order to obtain closely word- 
spaced lines of text matter. Blades reasoned that the squared-up page was 
superior and from it deduced that because Caxton at first used uneven lines 
he could not have learned printing in the ‘advanced’ German school; that 
Mansion set up his press in Bruges shortly after 1470 and was therefore 
Caxton’s teacher. Let us examine the theory from two aspects—first, whether 
the printers of Caxton’s day did consider even lines superior and, secondly, 
whether early methods of composing made such even lines difficult or impos- 
sible to set. 

For the first aspect I would like to draw on an article “A New Light on 
Caxton and Colard Mansion’ in Signature, xv (1952), by L. A. Sheppard.? 
The writer points out that early printers were not always consistent in the 
matter of even or uneven line endings. Méditations sur les sept psaumes, printed 
in type No. 1, is supposed by Blades to have been printed about the time of 
and after Caxton’s departure for England, and therefore to have been printed 
by Mansion. One reason put forward is that the line endings are said to be 
even and since Caxton did not adopt even line endings until after 1479 this 
French book must have been the work of Mansion. An examination of 
Méditations, says Mr. Sheppard, shows, however, that the practice of the 
compositor in this matter was not uniform. There are many pages on which 
not much attempt has been made to render the endings even. On the other 
hand, it is possible to point out in the Recuyell, the first Caxton book, printed 
pages in which the line endings are quite as even as the best in the Médita- 
tions. Caxton’s early practice in the matter was in fact inconsistent, and no 
conclusions as to dating, says Mr. Sheppard, can safely be drawn from the 
considerations of the line endings alone. In the eyes of the earliest printers, 
accustomed as they were to the irregular line endings of the manuscripts, the 
question of uniformity of practice was one which did not appear of so much 
importance as it does to us. To this one can add that often Blades’s own 
facsimiles do not bear out his remarks. Of the Propositio he says: ‘The lines 
are very irregular in length’, but the first page reproduced by him does not 
show this. The lines are quite regular. 

Whether or not early methods of composing made even lines difficult to 
obtain can be tested. Blades supposed that Caxton used a wooden box for 
composing. The further end would be slightly raised to keep the type from 
falling forward. The compositor, beginning at the left-hand corner and add- 
ing letter to letter, reaches the end of the first line and, not having room for 


It was the practice in most of his book, An Essay on Typography, first published in 1931, 
and Gill discussed the matter in chapter vi, “The Procrustean Bed [the Compositor’s Stick]’, 
pp- 90-96. 

2 Signature: A Quadrimestrial of Typography and Graphic Arts, edited by Oliver Simon. No. ts, 
New Series (London, 1952), pp. 28-39, especially p. 38. 
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the next word, would make it quite tight with quadrats or spaces. Blades 
continucs: 


Then comes the second line, and this, as well as all the rest, would not “9 sO easy. 
Placing rough ty pes upon rough types admits of very little shifting or adjustment, 
and to this fact, | imagine, we must attribute the practice of leaving the lines of 
an uneven length in carly books. Any attempt to push along the words of a line 
in order to introduce more space between them, without some plan of easing the 
friction, would be certain to break up the line altogether—and so the lines were 
left just as they happened to fall, whether full length or short. 


There seems to be a defect in this argument. Doubtless the pieces of type 
were rough, but if a line was composed in a box which was slightly raised at 
the far end the types would be kept in place by gravity. If it were possible 
to add spaces at the end ofa line w hy was it not equally possible to add spaces 
between the words to fill out a line, place a piece of wood or metal under- 
neath, and then begin setting the next? 

It is probably desirable for compositor-apprentices to be trained to use the 
setting rule from an early stage, but it is a refinement, not a necessity. It is 
perfectly possible to use any other piece of metal or wood to hold the line 
in a stick while the next line is being set. In fact, on a hand-press perfectly 
good results can be obtained from type without using orthodox composing 
methods at all, by composing on the bed of the press. 

Blades is quite definite that Caxton did not learn to print at Cologne, 
despite the well-known assertion of Wynkyn de Worde in the Prohemium 
to De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomeus Anglicus. Blades writes: ‘Now 
this seems to be merely a careless statement of Wynken de Worde; for if 
Caxton did really print “Bartholomeus” in that city, it must have been with 
his own types and presses, as the workmanship of his early volumes proves 
that he had no conne ction with the Cologne printers, whose practices were 
entirely different.’2 To back this up he accuses de Worde of general careless- 
ness about names, ‘ol uses as evidence the fact that he spelled his own name 
many different ways. This is rather hard on Wynkyn who was a foreigner 
living in England in the days, moreover, when orthography was not scttled. 

That Caxton was at Cologne about the time a Bartholomaus was printed is 
known from his statement that he finished his translation of the Recuyell there 
on 19 September 1471, and we now know (what Blades did not) that the 
precise limits of his stay are recorded in the Cologne Aliens records. This 
register contains four entries of permits granted to Caxton to reside for suc- 
cessive periods from 17 July 1471, the final renewal being granted on 19 June 
1472 for another six months.3 There is no ‘must’ out Caxton having 
to print from his own types and presses. He could have seen printing being 


1 The Biography (1882), pp. 122-3. 

2 Tbid., p. 65. 

3 The discovery, made by Lt.-Col. J. G. Birch, was announced by A. W. Pollard at a meet- 
ing of the Bibliographical Society in March and reported in the June number of The Library, 
1923 (4th series, vol. iv, pp. 50-<2). 
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carried out and perhaps have helped in some small way. Caxton admits he 
had little to do in Cologne. But why was he there at all? Times were 
troubled. There had been a brief revival of rule by Henry VI, there was a 
struggle between England and the Hanseatic League, and there had been a 
very serious rising in Kent. Blyth Crotch puts forward the possibility that 
Caxton may have visited Cologne in ‘voluntary and protective exile’. He 
took upa general pardon for all offences committed by him prior to 4 March 
1472 before he returned to Bruges. There is no reason to believe that Caxton 
was involved in the Kentish rising but he was a man of Kent and relatives 
may have been involved. Canterbury was deprived of its liberties, and so 
many were the offenders that a special commission had to be set up to deal 
with them. But why Cologne? Cologne was very friendly to England. 
Merchants of Cologne had been expelled from the Hanseatic League for this 
friendship and continued to enjoy special privileges in London when the 
merchants from the other towns had been driven out. The Cologners were 
readmitted to the Hanseatic League later, after the intervention of Edward IV, 
but at the time Caxton visited the town he would have been very welcome, 
not just as an Englishman, but also as a prominent representative of London’s 
most powerful gild, the Mercers. 

The criticism that Caxton’s work is not like that of Cologne can be 
answered quite simply. E. G. Duff points out that after learning the art in 
Cologne, when he returned to Bruges Caxton would naturally look around 
for the nearest town where printing was practised. There is very little 
doubt, says Duff, that this town was Louvain, and that he was assisted bya 
printer named Veldener,! whose type 2 shows close affinities to Caxton’s 
No. 2. 

To Blades, the skilled Victorian printer, it seemed obvious that if Caxton 
had learned the trade in a well-regulated printing shop he would copy 
its practices closely when he set up on his own in England. But although it 
had cost Caxton money to learn printing he did not have very long in 
Cologne and once in England he was on his own—not like Blades secure in 
his apprenticeship, and surrounded by other printers, typefounders, and sup- 
pliers. He would have had to rely on his memory and on his own ingenuity. 
If today one took a middle-aged clerk, with no knowledge of printing, and 
let him loose in a small printing office for a few months, and then put him 
in alonely place with a hand-press, ink, paper, and type, it would be found that 
he would produce printing of a kind, but not necessarily like that of the office 
he had visited. 

Before we leave the question of where Caxton learned to print, there is 
one curious aspect I would like to mention. Blades’s brother, Rowland, was 
of the opinion that Caxton learned to print in Cologne. He wrote a mono- 
graph, Who was Caxton?, published in 1877, in which he put this view 
forward.2 Frank Colebrook, a prolific writer on printing, stated in The 

1 William Caxton, pp. 26-27. 
2 Who was Caxton? (London, 1877), pp. 28-29. 
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Caxton Magazine for January 1925: 

Rowland Hill Blades bore the main burden and heat of business conduct and 
enlargement, while his brother William Blades through twenty years or more 
ransacked the libraries of Europe in his zeal as chronicler and commentator and 
philosopher of the craft. This was the more delightful . . . in Rowland Blades in 
that he didn’t share his brother’s particular views on certain printing questions." 


I think this is exaggerated. There is evidence in contemporary trade papers 
= William worked very hard for the firm, but it may be that Rowland 
got a little tired of the praise lavished on his brother and decided to show that 
he too was a scholar. There is, however, no evidence that he carried out 
independent research. The monograph ends with this paragraph: “To Mr. 
William Blades the author is indebted for the use of two wood-cuts from 
the biography of Caxton, a work which has also supplied him with much 
of his information.’? In the copy in the St. Bride Printing Library the word 
‘much’ has been struck through in pencil and the words ‘the w hole’ added. 
Who made this correction I cannot say, but the book has a penned dedication 
“William Blades with R. H. Blades’ kind love’, and William Blades’s book 
collection ended up in St. Bride’s. We can imagine William reading that 
paragraph with indignation and picking up his pencil and making the 
alteration. I am not saying that the brothers did not get on well. In fact, as 
far as technical developments in the firm were concerned, they are often 
mentioned together. They seemed i inseparable. When, as I conjecture, they 
perhaps felt that the Stationers’ Company was not lively enough for them, 
they both joined the Scriveners’ Company on the same day in 1878. 

Despite the criticisms of Blades’s work on Caxton it must be admitted that 
it was a landmark in bibliography, and that the man himself by his unremit- 
ting labours did much to put the study on a scientific basis, raised public 
interest in rare books, and drew attention to the way in which some libraries 
were deteriorating. Duff writes: “Since William Blades compiled his great 
work, The Life and Typography of William Caxton, some discoveries have 
been made and some errors corrected, but his book must always remain the 
main authority on the subject, the solid foundation for the history of our first 
printer.’3 

Following this main work, Blades in 1865 published privately A Catalogue 
of Books Printed by (or ascribed to the Press of) William Caxton, In which is 
included the Press-mark of every Copy contained in the Library of The British 
Museum.4 

He must have spent long hours in the British Museum, and later in life, 
although he welcomed it because it extended the hours of study, he objected 
to the ‘humming fizz’ of the newly installed electric lighting in the Reading 
Room, and more so to the small pieces of hot chalk which fell on his bald head. 
This was stopped when the authorities placed a small receptacle beneath each 


1 The Caxton Magazine, vol. xxvii, no. 1, p. 58, in the feature called ‘Quads’. 
2 Who was Caxton?, p. 47. 3 William Caxton, Preface, p. 11. 4 London, 186s. 
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‘burner’.! Blades was constantly collecting new material and as constantly 
giving the world the benefit of his studies. He acted, as it were, as a referee 
between the acrimonious and abusive protagonists of the schools of Guten- 
berg and Coster, suggesting the possibility of an independent invention of 
printing both in Holland and Germany. One of his later utterances before 
the Library Association was a careful and judicial summary of the case on 
either side with a decided inclination of opinion in favour of Haarlem as 
against Mainz. The Haarlem theory is now totally discredited. 

He saved libraries from destruction. His book, The Enemies of Books, was 
so popular that it went into six editions in English and one in French. It is 
an entertaining defence of his favourites against their sworn enemies—human, 
insect, and elemental. One of the failures of his life, however, was an attempt 
to breed bookworms. 

In The Enemies of Books he describes the condition of the old library of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, where the books had remained untouched for 
many a decade. Dust, half an inch thick, had settled on them. They were 
saved from a fire and restored by the Guildhall librarian and were lent to the 
Guildhall library permanently. In one cathedral library, Blades wrote, a 
window had been left open for a long time, and the ivy had pushed through 
and crept over a row of books, each of which was worth hundreds of pounds. 


In rainy weather the water was conducted, as by a pipe, along the tops of 


the books, and soaked through the whole. In another collection, the rain 
came straight through a skylight on to a bookcase, saturating continually 
the top shelf containing Caxtons and other early English books, one of which, 
though rotten, was sold soon after by permission of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for £200. Some of the Caxtons viewed by Blades in his researches 
were similarly damaged through negligence. 

Blades took a great interest in the Library Association, and attended most 
of the annual meetings. He was present at the historic one in 1882 held under 
the presidency of Henry Bradshaw. At the dinner, given by Bradshaw, 
Blades appeared in a new character, according to H. B. Wheatley, adding 
‘to the harmony of the evening by standing up and singing with good 
effect .. . “Down among the dead men” ’.2 

Apart from his major work on Caxton, William Blades wrote some thirty 
books on printing and bibliographical subjects and contributed many articles 
to the press. Lists appear in the posthumously published Pentateuch of Print- 
ing (1891) and in W. Turner Berry’s Catalogue of an Exhibition in Com- 
memoration of the Centenary of William Blades (192 4). Notall his writings were 
published in his lifetime. An account of the fictitious sale catalogue of Count 
J. N. A. de Fortsas (1840) together with a translation of the work had a 
surprising repercussion only recently. On Saturday, 26 November 1960, the 
writer of the fourth leader in The Times newspaper, commenting on the odd 
library of Sir Max Beerbohm which was to be sold by auction, compared 


! The Enemies of Books (London, 1880), p. 31. 
2 In the Introduction to Books in Chains (London, 1892), pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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the Beerbohm library to that of the Count de Fortsas. There is no affinity, 
however, because one library existed and the other did not, but the writer 
felt there was a ‘Maxian’ feeling about the hoax—the figment of ‘some still 
unidentified humorist’s imagination’. A letter from Mr. Evan R. Gill 
claimed that the author of the hoax was known—it was William Blades. 
As evidence he cited an article in The Book-Collector’s Quarterly, April-June 
1932, printed from the manuscript in the St. Bride Library.!’ At once the 
Librarian of St. Bride’s replied that Mr. Gill was mistaken. The manuscript 
1s merely written to accompany Blades’s copy of the rare de Fortsas cata- 
logue and, since Blades was only sixteen at the time of the hoax, it was 
uni kely that he could have perpetrated it. Blades’s article and translation 
have recently been published again.? 

Blades’s own library and collection of medals, tokens, and portraits relat- 
ing to printing and printers grew to an impressive size. His personal copies 
ot his own works he interleaved with cuttings, annotations, and letters, and 
in addition to books it was his practice to collect and paar any pamphlet, 
brochure, single sheet, broadside, or even magazine article which promised 
to be of service in his researches. It might be thought that a man whose 
celebrity was associated with the history of Caxton’s press and who was a 
recognized authority on the works of England’s first printer would be an 
ardent collector of the products of Caxton’s press. But this was not so. 
He prefaced his book, How to tell a Caxton, with the explicit notice: ‘Mr. 
Blades does not purchase “Caxtons”.’3 He did possess some early books, 
however. The principle of selection for his library was how far did any 
particular book bear on the history of printing? Thus he owned a copy of 
Fournier’s Manuel Typi graphique; Moxon; Richard Atkyns’s history (1664); 
and many carly histories of printing in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Italian, and Latin. He had a collection of versions of the German morality 
play Depositio Cornuti Typographici. He translated a version of 1648 and 
publishe sd it in 1885 with an account of the ceremonies observed when an 
apprentice came out of his time. The time came in 1877 when the book- 
loving public could see some of his treasures. 

Various kinds of memorial to Caxton had been proposed in the nineteenth 
century, and as Blades himself observed ‘certainly the want of variety has 
not been the cause of their failure’.s There was to be a tombstone memorial 
to perpetuate Caxton’s name and merits; and a Poetical Memorial of a foun- 
tain and a light to symbolize the effect of his Art—each of which it was pro- 

1 ‘The Library of Count de Fortsas, 1840’, pp. 18-24. 

2 The Fortsas Hoax. William Blades’ translation of Catalogue d’une trés-riche rnais peu nom- 
breuse collection de livres provenant de la bibliothéque de feu M.‘ le Comte J.-N.-A. de Fortsas, 

. » Edited with an Introduction by James Moran. Published privately by Arborfield, London, 
961. 
7 "How to tell a Caxton (London, 1870), ‘Notice’ on p. viii. 

+ An Account of the German Morality-Play, Entitled Depositio Cornuti Typographici, &c., Lon- 
don, 1885. 

5 In a leaflet, The Best Caxton Memorial, appealing for funds for the Caxton Pension, and 
signed ‘W. B.’, 1861. Copy in my possession. 
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posed to erect in Westminster Abbey; then there was what may be called an 
Ideal Memorial in the shape of an iron statue; and the Literary Memorial 
which should perpetuate both the Printer’s name and his writings. None 
was Lrought to a successful conclusion except the simple tablet in St. Mar- 
garet’s, erected in 1812 by the Roxburghe Club. When the sum subscribed 
for the ‘Iron statue’ fell short, the balance was handed over in 1854 to the 
Printers’ Pension Society to form the nucleus of the Caxton Pension. The 
Society became the Printers’ Pension Corporation and its very active secre- 
tary, J. S. Hodson, thought some years later that the name of Caxton might 
be more fittingly commemorated and that an effort should be made to raise 
some more money for decayed printers in his name. Like others, Hodson 
thought that The Game of Chess, ‘1474’, was the first book printed at West- 
minster. He therefore sent out circulars suggesting a celebration in 1874. 
Blades, who agreed with the idea, pointed out that the year 1877 was the 
fourth centenary of the first book printed at Westminster. Blades, of course, 
accepted the idea that Caxton had produced small experimental works 
before that date, and we know today that an indulgence was printed late in 
1476. When we come to celebrate the fifth century of the introduction of 
printing into England we will have to bear that in mind. The year 1877 was 
agreed on, however, and a provisional committee was formed to organize 
a Caxton exhibition. The Hall of the Stationers’ Company was found to be 
too small for the vast number of exhibits proposed, and the Royal Com- 
missioners for the 1851 Exhibition gave permission for the use of the Western 
Galleries at South Kensington. 

The main object was to collect and exhibit as many copies of the works of 
Caxton as could be borrowed from private and public libraries. From the 
Queen downwards loans were received. Lord Spencer lent no less than fifty- 
seven Caxtons. In all 190 Caxtons were shown with the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s copy of the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, with the autograph of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV, and Christie Miller’s copy of the Dictes and 
Sayengis on velvet cushions under glass cases. A very large number of works 
of early printers was also displayed; more than 800 Bibles and Holy Scrip- 
tures (perhaps this was why Mr. Gladstone agreed to be a patron—there is 
no sign of Disraeli); Dr. Fell’s punches and matrices; the original casts of 
pages of the Book of Common Prayer made by William Ged about 1735, 
and now lost; a working version of Senefelder’s first lithographic press; 
relics of the Gutenberg jubilee of 1740 (‘Germany receiving from Heaven 
the Printers’ Charter’); a toy press used by Charles I; and even a compositor’s 
case such as might have been used by Caxton. Blades was the general 
manager of the exhibition and contributed the lion’s share of books about 
printing (some 500) and much of the miscellaneous material.! 

There was a sequel to the exhibition. Apparently by accident the Bristol 
Baptist College copy of the second edition of the Mirror of the World found 


t See Caxton Celebration, 1877. Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Antiquities [&c.]. Edited 
by G. Bullen, London, [1877]. 
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its way to Cambridge. Henry Bradshaw was allowed to keep it for two 
months by Dr. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College. Dr. Gotch also 
asked Bradshaw to examine the book. Bradshaw was able to soak off a 
sheet of printed matter which lined the board of the upper cover. The frag- 
ment of printed matter consisted of the chief part of a cancelled copy of the 
inner sheet of the first quire of the Fifteen Oes and Other Prayers, printed by 
Caxton about 1490-1—a book of which only one copy is known. It will be 
recalled that the copy of the Bristol Baptist Colle ‘ge Mirror of the World and 
the fragment of the Fifteen Oes have recently been acquired by the British 
Museum, which thus fills a gap in its Caxton collection. If it had not been 
for the Caxton Exhibition of 1877, and what Bradshaw calls the ‘happy 
accident’, the fragment of the Fifteen Oes might have remained undiscovered 
until this year. 

After the exhibition was over Blades took his books, pictures, and medals 
back to his home and continued his studies for another thirteen years. These 
studies were never really completed. His work on watermarks and signatures 
with which he inaugurated his projected series of bibliogr: phical miscel- 
lanies promised, had the author lived to complete his scheme, to place the 
study of the early printed book on a clearer and still more precise footing 
than it had yet attained. But the project was cut short. His investigations on 
these questions had been carried out with all his old enthusiasm but with 
increasing difficulty because of declining health. For the same reason the 
curiously named Pentateuch of Printing lay unfinished on his desk and it was 
prepare -d for publication after his death by Talbot Baines Reed. Blades’s own 


jubilee as a printer was to be celebrated in 1890, he having been apprenticed 


in 1840. A special medal was struck for the man who loved printers’ medals. 
But the ceremony of presentation had to be postponed, and the next thing 
his friends heard was that he was dead. He died in April 1890, and was buried 
on the very day on which he would have completed fifty years as a printer. 
There is a postscript. In the winter of 1890 it was announced that the great 
library Blades had built up was to be sold in the coming spring. It would 
have been a tragedy if this had been broken up, representing as it did prob- 
ably a unique collection of works on printing. With commendable speed, 
cc J. Drummond, then secretary of the London Society of Compositors, 
wrote to one of the executors, Mr. Alfred Blades, proposing that the library 
should be kept intact in view of its possible purchase by the governors of the 
St. Bride Foundation, a body which though authorized had not yet been 
elected. City charitable funds were being reorganized and those of the parish 
of St. Bride were to be utilized for educational purposes by a new foundation. 
Mr. Alfred Blades replied expressing the pleasure the executors would feel if 
the library could be bought entire. In the following January an informal 
meeting of the trustees of the Foundation was held and a deputation was 
elected to inspect the library. The deputation duly reported and an expert 
was called in to value the books. The price named was £975. The first 
meeting of the newly elected governors of the St. Bride Foundation was held 
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on 8 April 1891, and the purchase of the library was one of the earliest 
matters dealt with. The governing body provided //500 out of its own 
funds and the balance was raised by an appeal. In the following months the 
plans for the St. Bride Foundation Institute were approved by the Charity 
Commissioners and suitable provision was made for placing the Blades 
collection in a separate room. The library was opened by Sir William Besant 
on 20 November 1895. Blades’s library consisted of about 2,000 volumes. 

We have it on the authority of John Southward,' the printing trade journalist 
(whose own library was eventually to join that of Blades), that Blades ‘used 
to recall the pleasure he enjoyed when his collection amounted to twenty-six 
volumes’. He believed that he had then possessed himself of nearly every- 
thing that was worth having on the subject of printing. The library was 
augmented by other collections, nearly all of which we owe to the indefatig- 
able Mr. Drummond.? He persuaded Mr. Passmore Edwards to buy Talbot 
Baines Reed’s collection for the library for £500. This strengthened the 
Blades collection, particularly in typefounders’ specimens. Blades had been 
a great influence on Reed’s life. It was Blades who suggested that he should 
undertake a general history of typefounding in England, a suggestion resulting 
eventually in his important work, A Hi story of the Old English Letter Foundries, 

1887. In 1902 Mr. Drummond, by this time no longer a union official— 
Mr. Howe informs us that he found the L.S.C. Committee too radical for his 
taste’—persuaded the Institute of Printers to buy the John Southward collec- 
tion for the library and surprisingly enough got the L.S.C. to hand over its 
technical library. Other gifts and purchases brought the number of books 
in the library to more than 30,000 by 1919, when the last catalogue was pre- 
pared. Whatever industrial history thinks of Mr. Drummond, who, it is 
suggested, conducted most of his negotiations in the Masonic lodge, we 
should be profoundly grateful to him. It is a pity that he was not alive in 
1952 when the then board of governors sold ninety-one incunables for the 
rather small sum of £1,571. 

Today, however, the library, aided by some members of the printing 
industry, is buying again and gaps are being filled. Itisa permanent memoria! 
to William Blades, who looks benignly down from the wall on those who 
seck knowledge from the library which he originally built up. 

' Saint Bride Foundation. Catalogue of the Technical Reference Library of Works on Printing and 
the Allied Arts (London, 1919), Appendix, p. iv, reprinting the Preface to the Catalogue of the 
William Blades Library, London, 1899. 

2S. Morison, Talbot Baines Reed (Cambridge, privately printed at the University Press, 


1960), p. 73- 
3 Ellic Howe and Harold E. Waite, The London Society of Compositors (London, 1948), p. 204. 
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Galignani’s and the Publication of English Books 
in France from 1800 to 1852 


By GILES BARBER 


HE few Almanachs de Ia librairie of the later eighteenth century printed 

a symbol opposite a limited number of booksellers’ names to show 

that they specialized in foreign, and, in particular, in English, books. 
While it is evident that any large firm would be in comtact with London 
booksellers and thus able to supply current English publications, this increas- 
ing specialization seems to indicate that more people now wished to read 
English works in the original and that the language barrier which had for so 
long restricted the English book market abroad was gradually being broken 
down. This movement, fairly well established by 1780, when Théophile 
Barrois, the Parisian bookseller, started publishing a small num’ +r of English 
books in Paris, was to receive some indirect assistance from cue political 
events of the next thirty years and to attain to very considerable activity in 
the course of the following twenty. It is of particular interest in this latter 
period, which saw the foundation of so much of the modern international 
book trade and the early attempts at the establishment of international copy- 
right. 

However, though the occasional publication of successful English books 
increased towards the end of the eighteenth century, Barrois’s limited effort 
was the only systematic development of this trade in Paris before the 
Revolution. The troubles of these years evidently did not favour a continua- 
tion of this trend, though there seems to have been a market for the English 
language editions put out by certain Swiss, German, and Rhineland pub- 
lishers, and in particular for those of J. J. Tourneisen of Basle.! The last 
fifteen years of the eighteenth century saw the establishment in Paris of three 
of the half dozen firms which were to develop the English trade in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Barrois’s firm, soon to be taken over by his 
son, Théophile Barrois fils, was already established, but from the provinces 
came first Martin Bossange of Bordeaux (1785), then Treuttel and Wurz of 
Strasbourg (1795) and later, from London, Parsons and Galignani (1800). 
The two other principal firms were those of Baudry, established in Paris in 
1815, and J. B. M. Bailligre who came to Paris from Beauvais in 1818. 

Emigré writers such as Chateaubriand (who lived above the bookseller 
Baylis) frequented English publishing and literary circles, and on their return, 
some, such as Benjamin Constant,? seem to have been published simultane- 

1 See my article ‘J. J. Tourneisen of Basle and The Publication of English Books on the 
Continent c. 1800’ in The Library, sth series, xv (1960), pp. 193-200. 

2 B. Constant, Adolphe, édition historique et critique par G. Rudler (Manchester, 1919), pp. Lxxii- 
Ixxili. 
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ously in both countries. Even if friendly contact was only renewed slowly 
after the war—and the failure of an English production of Shakespeare in 
1822! has often been contrasted with the success of a similar production four 
years later—the Restoration saw the influx of many English officers, and 
their friends and families, and this created a market for English language 
guide books, papers, and novels. In October 1817 Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine estimated that in August there had been over 1,500 families on 
holiday in Boulogne alone. 

The firm of Parsons and Galignani in particular took up this trade with 
vigour.2 The Galignani family had long been in the book trade and claim 
descent from Simone Galignani who was printing in Padua in the 1520's and 
whose family continued in the trade there and in Venice until at least the end 
of the seventeenth century. Giovanni Antonio Galignani, probably born in 
Brescia in 1757, is believed to have come to France about 1790 but to have 
fled soon afterwards to England where he met a printer named Parsons and 
subsequently married his daughter. By her he had three sons, John Anthony, 
born 1796, William, born 1798, and Charles, born 1811. The family, includ- 
ing the father-in-law, moved to Paris in 1800 and set up as Parsons and 
Galignani, booksellers, at 18 Rue Vivienne not far from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In the international spirit of the times this is often referred to as 
the “English, French, Italian, German and Spanish library’! The firm’s publi- 
cations seem to have started in 1804 with Mrs. Piozzi’s British Synonomy or 
an Attempt at Regulating the Choice of Words in Familiar Conversation. A Dis- 
sertation on Language in General, probably by Galignani himself, appeared in 
1805 and in 1807 La Vie Politique, Littéraire et Privée de Charles-James Fox by 
J. Martinet, ‘professeur de langues 4 Paris’. But the mainstay was evidently 
the duodecimo series, Parsons and Galignani’s British Library in Verse and 
Prose, issued in numbers. This included Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, Mason’s 
Elfrieda, Hume’s Essays and Treatises, Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, Peter 
Pindar’s Lousiad, Johnson’ s Lives of the Poets (4 vols.), and Maria Edgeworth’s 
Tales of Fashionable Life. The Tales are number sixty-one in the: series and 
appeared in 1813, so it would seem that the resumption of war had not inter- 
fered overmuch with this trade. 

The influx of troops and tourists in 1814 and again, after the Hundred 
Days, in 1815, led to a new line of business and by 1822 the British Library 
did not exceed sixty-eight numbers which could all then be had, including 
plates, for 92 francs. The new market was intelligently catered for in three 

1 In 1822 feeling against a production in English was so strong that Kemble was unable to 
appear. The cry was ‘Shakespeare, c’est l’aide de camp de Wellington!’ Stendhal at once wrote 
two articles in The Paris Monthly Review of British and Continental Literature in defence of the 
English theatre and these, expanded, were later published as the first part of Racine et Shakespeare 
(1823). In 1827 success was slow in coming but eventually Macready was tumultuously 
received. See J. L. Borgerhoff, Le Thédtre anglais a Paris sous la Restauration (Paris, 1912), and 
R. Bray, Chronologie du Romantisme (Paris, 1932). 

2 I am indebted to the present director of Galignani’s, Monsieur A. Jeancourt-Galignani, for 


both encouragement and assistance, particularly with biographical detail, and for reference to 
a small anonymous pamphlet, printed for the firm in 1920, entitled A Famous Bookstore. 
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different ways. First, Galignani’s Messenger, a daily newspaper which, with 
such exceptions as the Hundred Days and the Commune, continued to appear 
until the present century. Then the Picture of Paris, soon Galignani’s New 
Paris Guide, and later Galignani’s Illustrated Paris Guide, an admirable pocket 
compendium of information, was published nearly every year from 1814 to 
1900. Finally, a slightly later development dating from about 1820, the classics 
were abandoned for cheap reprints of currently successful English authors. 
The combination of these three lines of business with a popular and efficient 
shop and reading-room was to make the name of Galignani well known 
to English travellers on the Continent throughout the nineteenth century. 

In these early years the energy and enterprise of the firm, directed until 
his death in 1821 by Giovanni Antonio Galignani, were remarkable. The 
Messenger was the Galignanis’ most successful venture into journalism and 
will be dealt with later, but it was by no means the only one. As early as 

1807 a Repertory, later Weekly Repe rtory or Literary Gazette and Journal of the 
Belles Lettres, and later still Galignani’s Literary Gazette or Sunday Messenger, 
brought, like most of the firm’s papers, selected extracts from English papers 
before its particular public. Neither this, however, nor Galignani’s Monthly 
Review and Magazine (1822), which became Galignani’s Magazine and Paris 
Monthly Review in 1823, seems to have lasted beyond 1825. None of the 
frequent later imitations attained to anything like the popularity of the 
Galignani papers. Galignani pére was evidently an indefatigable compiler, 
for in 1815 he had produced The Modern Spectator or English Hermit, the 
alternative title presumably being a deliberate recollection of Jouy’s popular 
Hermite series. 

The Paris Guide clearly succeeded in establishing itself in a highly competi- 
tive field. It informed the traveller before his departure what passports were 
necessary, what goods and belongings were liable to either French or English 
customs duty, how he might travel, where he might stay on the road to 
Paris and, for his use once he had arrived, it not only described the sights and 
theatres but also listed and commented on hotels and restaurants, and indi- 
cated where English clergymen and pastry-cooks were to be found and such 
important items as cambric handkerchiefs or artificial flowers might best be 
obtained. In its early days the guide book was available in London from 
G. and W. B. Whittaker in Ave Maria Lane, in Calais from Leleux, book- 
seller in the Rue Royale, and of course in Paris from the shop in the Rue 
Vivienne. By the end of the century it was handled in London by Simpkin 
Marshall and W. H. Smith, as well as by the Messenger’s office in the Strand 
and in New York by G. P. Putnam and Sons. The guide was revised annually 
and provides a fascinating picture of Parisian life. New constitutions and 
new uniforms are described as they are created, the early tourist is provided 
with model applications i in French to the officials in charge of various institu- 
tions for permission to visit, and in later years a changing clientele necessitates 
more information on transatlantic sea routes and charges. 

The other early Galignani guides to countries in Europe claim to be 
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enriched by personal observation, but even by 1821 their range was so wide 
that this appears doubtful except in the case of the French ones. In that year 
the New Paris Guide, ninth edition, cost 9 francs, or 10 francs bound, but the 
firm could also supply The Pleasures of Paris by Berjamin Brevity or The 
Englishman in Paris. For the traveller journeying farther afield the third 
edition of the Guide Through France, mostly taken openly from ‘Henry 
Coxe’s’ Gentleman’s Guide, cost another 10 francs, while those through 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, and Belgium (based appropriately on Ebel, 
Coxe, Eustace, Forsyth, Boyce, Reichard, &c.) were also in their second or 
third edition. F. W. Blagdon’s French Interpreter was in its ninth. 

The Paris Guide always mentions as the main (and indeed, in their eyes, 
the only) Circulating Library that in the Rue Vivienne. Here, and in the 
‘contiguous garden where subscribers can walk or sit and read, the victims 
of ennui, the lovers of sentiment, admirers of poetry, the readers of research; 
in short, all who prefer occasionally a book to a ball-room, even in the gay 
capital of Paris, may supply their different literary tastes’. Some 200 English 
and continental newspapers and periodicals were available and, except for 
current numbers, could be borrowed at 4 francs a fortnight or 6 francs a 
month for home reading. English papers, it was claimed in 1822, were 
received daily at 9 a.m. though the official post came only four times a week. 
A register of arrivals was kept and this was evidently valuable for recording 
in the Messenger the presence in Paris of distinguished visitors. Certainly 
many writers made a point of calling there at once, though none caused as 
much commotion as Sir Walter Scott whose belated identification is recorded 
by Hazlitt. 

Such reading-rooms or ‘cabinets de lecture’ were very popular, and Edward 
Planta in the sixteenth edition of his New Picture of Paris (1831) lists about a 
dozen besides Galignani’s. In particular, a Madame Collie kept a regular 
series of English newspapers and publications while ‘M. Bossange pére 
(removed from Rue Tournon) has a splendid establishment at 60 Rue de 
Richelieu where the best French publications may be procured. The collec- 
tion is very extensive; and, from the well known respectability of M. Bos- 
sange, English travellers may be assured they cannot make their purchases 
at a more desirable place. M. Bossange has constant communication with 
Messrs. Barthés and Lowell, Gt. Marlborough St., London, and can procure 
any English publication at the shortest notice. In addition to the retail 
department, M. B. [sic] has very extensive dealings with the principal book- 
sellers in Europe and America. 


1 J. G. Ebel, Anleitung . . . auf die niitzlichste und genussvollste Art die Schweiz zu bereisen (Ziirich, 
1804, §); Henry Coxe (= John Millard—a pseudonym probably playing on the fame of 
William Coxe), Picture of Italy (London, 1815); The Traveller’s Guide in Switzerland (London, 
1816); The Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour Through France (London, [1817]); J. C. Eustace, 
A (Classical) Tour Through Italy (London, 1813-19); J. Forsyth, Remarks on Antiquities, Art, 
and Letters During an Excursion to Italy (London, 1813); E. Boyce, The Belgian Traveller (London, 
1815); H. A. O. Reichard, Handbuch fiir Reisende aus allen Standen, nebst zwey Postkarten zur 
grossen Reise durch Europa (Leipzig, 1784). 
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‘M. Baudry, Rue de Coq St. Honoré, and M. Lance, Rue Croix des Petits 
Champs, 50, have extensive collections of English, Italian, German, and 
Spanish works. The celebrated establishments of Messrs. Didot are well 
worthy the notice of strangers; also that of Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz, 
17 Rue de Bourbon, who have likewise an establishment in London and 
another in Strasbourg.’ 

Among those concerned with the English trade the most outstanding 
figure was perhaps Martin Bossange.! Born at Bordeaux in 1766, he came 
in 1785 to Paris where he frequented the librairie of Mile Lejay, of which 
Mirabeau was the oracle and where Desmoulins, Rivarol, and Beaumarchais 
were to be found. He prospered greatly during the continental blockade 
since he obtained an export-import licence, a permit whereby old books 
could be exported to England (but were in fact dumped in the Channel) and 
an equivalent weight of cargo, usually spices, was allowed to be imported 
into France. During these trips he is also said to have bought up maps 
of the English Channel coastline for the use of the French army in camp at 
Boulogne. Soon after he was chosen by Talleyrand to come over to London 
and persuade the emigré poet, the Abbé Delille, ‘ce nouveau St. Evremond’, 
to return to France. After the war he established the firm of Bossange and 
Masson in London (subsequently Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell) and he 
later had offices in New York, St. Domingo, Montreal, Mexico, Rio de 
Janeiro, Madrid, Naples, Leipzig, and Odessa. Ruined by the July Revolu- 
tion, he retired to Leipzig but subse quently, together w ith the bibliographer 
Quérard, he was awarded the Legion of Honour, and died in 1865 at ‘the age 
of ninety-nine. The business was continued by his very active son, Hector 
(1795-1862), for a short while by his other son Marie Henri Adolphe, after- 
wards editor of the Gazette de France, and then by his grandson Gustave. 

The firm of Bailliére, which specialized from the start in science and medi- 
cine, started a London branch in 1830 and a New York one in 1848. J. G. 
Treuttel (1744-1826), together with his son-in-law, J. G. Wurz (1768-1841), 
moved from Strasbourg to Paris, and, like Bossange, he gained licences and 
opened a London branch as early as 1817, though this soon became com- 
pletely autonomous under A. Richter. The London firm were the original 
publishers of the Foreign Quarterly Review. Wurz founded various charities, 
was a member of the Protestant Bible Society and the Asiatic Society of Paris 
and, after the Concordat, a joint founder of the Evangelical Lutheran Temple 
in Paris. Under his direction the firm published the Encyclopédie des gens du 
monde (1844), intended as a rival to Brockhaus and as an up-to-date version 
of Diderot. Of Louis Claude Baudry (1794-1852) little, unfortunately, is 
known, though he started in business in 1815 with M. Lance and published 
from 1827. Baudry’s European Library, often associated in imprints with 


1 Biographical detail here is mainly drawn from E. Werdet, De la librairie (Paris, 1860), 
and from obituaries in the Chronique series of the Bibliographie de la France, ou Journal général de 
l’imprimerie. I am also indebted for much courteous assistance to Mlle C. de Buzareingues, the 
Librarian of the Cercle de la Librairie. 
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Truchy and Théophile Barrois fils, ran a very considerable Collection of 
Ancient and Modern British Authors with which, as we shall see, Galignani’s 
were closely connected, besides a Coleccion de los mejores autores espafoles. 
Even by 1829 his Collection of British Classics numbered at least thirty-two. 
It seems likely that, ill health forcing him to retire in 1842, he left the firm 
in the hands of his wife, son-in-law, and a third partner, Dramard. 

Up to 1831 these French publishers were mostly concerned with printing 
current poems and novels, the latter usually in three volumes in duodecimo, 
and Byron, Moore, Scott, and Fenimore Cooper! seem to have been the 
favourite authors. By the end of the 1820's the Galignanis were advertising 
“Standard Modern Novels and Romances, beautifully printed in 12 mo., in a 
bold and clear type, on vellum paper and illustrated by engravings from 
designs of eminent artists. Price: seven francs per volume.’? It was claimed 
that these books were for sale at a fifth of the price originally charged for 
each work, and that they were complete with all the author’s revisions, and 
the firm promised that a new volume would be published each month. The 
Galignanis’ advertisements constantly stress three characteristics of their edi- 
tions at this period—their compactness, their complete text, and their exceed- 
ingly low price, all of which, being true, not only explain their success but 
are also of interest in the history of the trade. 

The rate of exchange of the franc during the 1820's was approximately 
25 to the pound sterling, and so the Galignanis’ standard novels were selling 
at the equivalent of ss. 10d. for each of two compact duodecimo volumes 
when the English price was 31s. 6d. for three octavo volumes, heavily leaded.5 
There was a similar difference in the prices of poetry: Byron’s Mazeppa was 
sold at 2 fr. 50 centimes (2s. 1d.) against the English price of ss. 6d., The 
Island at 3 fr. (2s. 6d.) against $s., Don Juan at 12 fr. (10s.) against Murray’s 
uniform edition price of 14s., while Medwin’s Conversations of Lord Byron 

1 The case of James Fenimore Cooper, as an American author resident in Europe for some 
years from 1826, is rather special. Some works were in fact first printed by Bossange in Paris, 
some by Molini in Florence, but these were not necessarily published before the London issue. 
Baudry, however, was the publisher of the first edition of the Letter to General Lafayette and 
made an attempt to work regularly and officially for Cooper. For details see R. E. Spiller and 
P. C. Blackburn, A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of James Fenimore Cooper (New 
York, 1934). Itis implied there (pp. $8 et seq.) that there was no Galignani issue of the Florence- 
printed edition of The Borderers (1829). A copy with Galignani cancel titles and half-titles was, 
however, sold at Sotheby’s on 19 February 1957, lot 415. 

2 There may be more than a chance similarity between this series and Colburn and Bentley’s 
“Standard Novels’ which started in February 1831, for, except for the omission of the books by 
Cooper from the Galignani list, the first few titles in each series are identical, though the formats 
apparently differ. Since the Galignanis’ names appeared, together with those of Edinburgh and 
Dublin booksellers, in the imprint of some issues of the ‘Standard Novels’ as late as 1833, it 
would seem that the pirates were also agents. For a discussion of English reprint series, some 
of which may have inspired Baudry and the Galignanis’ joint Collection, see M. Sadleir, XIX 
Century Fiction (Cambridge, 1951), especially vol. ii, pp. 91-99, and R. D. Altick, The English 
Common Reader (Chicago, 1957), ch. xii. 

3 A convenient six pages of advertisements are often found with the 1831 The Works of Lord 
Byron, though most works are, of course, also to be found in the Bibliographie de la France. 
Advertisements are also occasionally to be found in the early editions of the Galignani guide 
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were at 10 fr. (8s.) against 18s. Thus the Galignanis’ claim that many of their 
books were sold at one-third to one-fifth of the London price, though slightly 

exaggerated, does not seem too far from the truth. In the case of Moore’s 
Life of Lord Byron, for example, Galignani offered either one volume at 
20 francs or four volumes, duodecimo, on vellum paper at 36 francs. The 
London edition in two volumes quarto sold in Paris for 105 francs. Incident- 
ally, most of the Galignanis’ larger poetical works were normally available 
on fine paper, vellum paper, or large vellum paper, though usually only fifty 
copies were printed on the last. There was no immediate need for a binding 
since most of the firm’s publications at this date were issued in paper-covered 
boards. Moreover, the firm were also ready to deliver works ordered in 
Paris directly to clients in England, charging no more than 1s. 9d. per pound 
weight for both transport costs and customs duties—an estimated saving of 
$0 per cent. In 1822 Didot’s magnificent edition of the campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington on royal vellum paper was even offered, delivered in 
London free of all expense, for £6. 8s. 

Compactness, provided it went with legibility, would evidently be an 
added attraction to the traveller, and the Galignanis constantly stress both 
factors. In their collection of the complete works of modern pocts they 
claim to have compressed 200 volumes into seventeen octavo ones, and 
Scott’s novels and other prose works ‘heretofore published in 97 volumes’ 
are offered complete in seven. In the case of the poets this was achieved by 
printing double columns on a page and by the use of a small but clear Didot 
character, leaded, with the notes in an exceptionally small fount. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these editions, however, was the 
serious effort made to present a complete and accurate text. Advertisements 
constantly underline the fact that the poetical works contain all the suppressed 
poems and others not found in the London editions. In this respect the public 
were particularly y warned not to buy the editions of Byron, Moore, and Scott 
printed in Germany or at Brussels which were far from being either correct 
or complete. But ‘besides this all-inclusiveness a real ion was made to 
establish the textual accuracy of the edition. The most outstanding case 
was perhaps The Complete Poetical Works of Coleridge, She lley, and Keats 
(1829), all in one volume and sold at 25 francs. C. H. Taylor, in his Early 
Collected Editions of Shelley's Poems, describes this volume as ‘truly remarkable’ 
and indicates that it is in every part fuller than any preceding London edi- 
tion.! This is partly because many poems have been gathered from periodi- 
cals and added to the sum of previous collections and, at least in the case of 
Shelley, partly because additions have been made from private sources. In 
this case it was Cyrus Redding, the editor of the New Monthly Magazine, who 
acted as go-between and obtained for the Galignanis from Mary Shelley not 
only a portrait of Shelley but also errata in Prometheus, changes in Adonais, 
and a suppressed stanza in Hellas. Redding also claims to have written 


t See C. H. Taylor, jr., The Early Collected Editions of Shelley’s Poems (New Haven, 1958), 
p- 18. 
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biographical prefaces for other Galignani editions.! The first London edition 
of Keats’s works did not appear till 1840 and then closely followed Galignani’s 
text.2, Meanwhile the Galignani edition, the basis of the stereotype edition, 
was frequently reissued in America.3 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (1828) sold for 20 francs, and the author’s 
reactions in his correspondence are interesting. He at once comments that 
this edition brings ‘an end to the sale of the London edition, his [Galignani’s] 
being to be had at a third or a 4th of the price’. The five London volumes 
cost £2. 5s. od. and (January 1829) ‘every body is going to and fro’. Even in 
1832 the French edition was still endangering the English sale and Words- 
worth, while he appreciated the good the piracy did to his continental reputa- 
tion, felt that it was not only unfair to an author in his own country but was 
also ‘extremely hurtful to his livelihood’. He rails against ‘our unjust copy- 
right laws’ and he hopes that F. M. Reynolds has not patronized the piracy— 
though the catalogue of his own library includes acopy of the 1829 Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats! It seems, moreover, that Galignani sent Wordsworth a 
vellum copy of the piracy and the latter admires the accuracy of the printing. 
He later learnt (in 1837) from Galignani’s foreman that only 3,000 copies 
were printed.* 

If the Parliamentary Speeches of Lord Byron (1825) are described, like the 
London edition of the preceding year, as ‘from copies prepared by him for 
publication’, The Curse of Minerva (1818), though printed, was never officially 


or separately published in England. Similarly, Thomas Medwin’s Journal of 


the Conversations of Lord Byron (1824) is ‘more complete than the London 
edition’, and Cyrus Redding’s New Monthly Magazine said of Dallas's Private 
Corresponde nce of Lord Byron (1825), against which an injunction had been 
granted in England: “We are indebted to the French Press for this interesting 
publication, which our boasted liberties did not suffice to procure us.’ 
Moore, in fact, had already written to Byron in 1822: ‘Paris, indeed, might 
be convenient for such refugee works as are set down in the Index Expurga- 
torius of London; and if you have any political catamarans to explode, this 
is the place. But, pray, let them be only political ones.’ 

If Wordsworth mentions the problem of international copyright, with 
which we shall have to deal later, Byron’s correspondence tells us more about 
the actual position in the 1820’s.5 Wordsworth learnt that even Galignani 
suffered from the underselling of other French publishers, but it seems that 


™ See C. Redding, Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal, 2nd revised edition (London, 
1858), vol. ii, pp. 350-3. 

2 Tam indebted for this and for many other helpful suggestions to Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith. 
See also The Poetical Works of John Keats, edited by H. W. Garrod, 2nd edition (Oxford, 1958), 
p- XXvi. 

3 See J. R. MacGillivray, Keats, a Bibliography and Reference Guide (Toronto, 1949), p. 8. 

4 See The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. The Later Years. Arranged and edited 
by E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1939), pp. 319, 336, 338, 351, 458, 616, 667, 844, 936. 

S See The Works of Lord Byron. Letters and Journals, edited by R. E. Prothero. New, revised, 


and enlarged edition, 2nd impression (London, 1904), and particularly the letters for the years 
1820 to 1822. 
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this had gone so far in the case of Byron that Galignani tried to get a French 
copy right from the author. In writing to Moore (November 1820) Byron 
mentions that Galignani’s edition of his works has been pirated ‘at the ultra 
liberal price of 10 francs and (as Galignani piteously observes) eight francs 
only for booksellers!’, and that, having signed the appropriate papers, he has 
forwarded them to John Murray. To the latter he wrote: ‘If you can check 
those foreign Pirates, do; if not, put the permissive papers in the fire: I can 
have no view or object whatever but to secure to you your property.’ Later 
he stresses this point, saying: ‘I thought you might have some hold on these 
publications by this means: to me it can be of no interest one way or the 
other.’ Murray was very slow in taking this matter up and Byron was forced, 
some months later, to write again: “You have learnt one secret from Mr. 
Galignani’s correspondence, this is, that an English Author may dispose of 
his exclusive copyright in France—a fact of some consequence (in time of 
peace), in the case of a popular writer. . . . Offer Galignani the refusal of the 
copyright in France; if he refuses, appoint any bookseller in France you 
please, and it shall never cost you a sou on my account. Recollect that I will 
have nothing to do with it, except so far as it may secure the copyright to 
yourself. I will have no bargain but with English publishers, and I desire 
no interest out of that country.’ Unfortunately the end of this matter, inter- 
rupted by the death of Antonio Galignani (‘you will have read his death’, 
Byron wrote to Moore, ‘published by himself, in his own ne wspaper ), 
remains unknown, though only a few months later Byron recommended 
Douglas Kinnaird, if he could not settle with any English publisher for The 
Vision of Judgement, to make any agreement with the Galignanis he might 
please. 

Evidently competition among the pirates was keen and a number of them 
were even prepared to pay to regularize their position and check the others. 
In 1826 during a visit to Paris Scott notes: “Went to Galignani’s, where the 
brothers, after some palaver, offered me £105 for the transmission of Napo- 
leon, to be reprinted at Paris in English. I told them I would think of it. I 
suppose Treuttel and Wurz had apprehended something of this kind for they 
write me they had made a bargain with my publishers (Cadell, I suppose) 
for the publishing my book in all sorts of ways. I must look into this.’! 
Within three years the Galignanis were offering The Life of Napolec on 
Bonaparte in one volume octavo or nine volumes duodecimo. 

The author who co-operated most fully with the Galignanis at this iaiital 
was Thomas Moore. At first, in 1819, when he bought, for 40 francs, the 
complete edition of his works, in six volumes duodecimo, he noted in his 
journal: “Cruel kindness this, to rake up all the rubbish I have ever written 
in my life—good, bad and indifferent; it makes me ill to look at it.’ Byron 
at Ravenna, it should be noted, had written to order this edition and told 
the author he was ‘glad to see my old friends with a French face’. Two years 
later Moore was writing: “Young Galignani (who has, ever since his father’s 
1 The Journal of Sir Walter Scott (edited by J. G. Tait, Edinburgh, 1939), p. 269. 
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death, been anxious for me to give him such a cession of the right of publish- 
ing my works in France as may enable him to suppress the cheap editions 
now preparing here), called upon me this morning with a copy of a docu- 
ment, in which, instead of the nominal sum of 4,000 francs which was at 
first mentioned as the consideration for which I sold him the works, he has 
inserted, with the intention of making it real, the sum of 2,000 francs, of 
which he begged my acceptance: signed the paper and took the money.’ 
Four days later he called at the notary’s to sign officially.!. Moore’s Works 
(1823) apparently contained some 300 melodies and canzonets which in 
‘England had only been printed with the music and which alone would 
therefore have cost fifteen times the price of the Galignani edition. 

It is evident that things were not always on the side of the firm and Moore 
records that he discussed with Madame de Souza the publication of one of 
her novels. She wished it to appear in London but Murray had refused to 
buy through fear of its being pirated in Paris. This she was prepared to 
prevent by letting Didot, whom she trusted in this matter, print a few copies 
to secure the copyright. In general, however, neither English authors, like 
Byron, nor English publishers seem to have been rexel to register works 
for French copyright, and the main pirates continued to be pirated i in their 
turn by a number of small firms. Among these should be mentioned Cor- 
mon and Blanc, of Paris and Lyons, who in the 1830's published an in- 
teresting Student's Economical Library, and Glashin with a series of British 
Classics. 

The ‘old pirate Galignani’, as Byron and Scott affectionately called him, 
having, as has been noted, died in 1821, the firm was run for the next fifty 
years by his two older sons, John Anthony (1796-1873) and William (1798- 
1882). On the death of the former the firm passed to his nephews and to 
Henry Baudry, and has since remained under the direction of the Jeancourt- 
Galignani family. The two brothers, referred to as the Brescians, were well 
known in the trade, and, prospering on their reprint series in the 1830's and 
1840's and on the Messenger, were the benefactors of numerous charities. 
These included the foundation at Neuilly of an almshouse for “one hundred 
persons of both sexes who had been connected with letters, arts, sciences, 
bookselling or printing’ and a hospital (now departmental), school, and 
orphanage at Corbeil. William was granted the Legion of Honour by Louis 
Philippe, and in 1866 the British government presented the brothers with 
a magnificent silver table decoration for their generous assistance to British 
charities abroad and ‘especially for their munificence in building a hospital 
for British subjects in the French Capital’. Byron, incidentally, mentions the 
Messenger as containing lists of English subscribers from Florence (but, with 
indignation, not from Leghorn, where he was) for the Irish poor. The 
brothers had settled near Corbeil as early as 1827 and later, in order to accept 
the honour of being elected mayor, William became a naturalized French 


* Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore (edited by Lord John Russell, London, 
1853), vol. iii, pp. 8, 98, 209. 
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citizen. A statue of the two brothers, by Chapu, stands in the garden of 
the town hall. 

However, after the collected poetical works of the later 1820's the firm’s 
publishing programme settled down, from 1831, to a regular pattern. This 
consisted of the immediate republication of successful English writers in 

conjunction with Baudry’s European Library. The numbered Collection of 

Ancient and Modern British Authors was officially Baudry’s and was sold by 
the European Library, together with certain other booksellers whose names 
feature in the imprint. Some agreement, however, must have existed with 

Galignani’s since, for virtually every book in the Collection, copies of the 
same printing of the text exist bearing a Galignani title- “page of the same 
year, though occasionally lacking the introduction present in the Baudry 
issue. These works, though registered separately (and usually consecutively) 
in the Bibliographie de la France, differ indeed in the official description only in 
the imprint and in the absence of a series note in the Galignani entry. 

This joint series started in 1831 with Scott’s Waverley and, running through 
1850, contained at least 448 numbers. To begin with Scott, Fenimore 
Cooper, and Bulwer Lytton were the mainstays, with the occasional classic 
such as Fielding or Sterne. Later Marryat, Theodore Hook, Maria Edge- 
worth, G. P. R. James, Ainsworth, Dickens, and Thackeray were all included 
ona large scale. Scott’s and Moore’s works were also reprinted together with 
Selections from the Edinburgh Review, numerous histories of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, and works on general European literary history. The series grew 
most rapidly between 1835 and 1845, but some titles were repeatedly re- 
printed especially in the earlier part of this period. No complete list of titles 
is, so far as I know, available, though, as mentioned above, the individual 
items are nearly all to be found in the English language section of the 
Bibliographie de la France.’ The numerous foreign language entries in this 
weekly list bear eloquent witness to France’s important position in the world 
book trade at this period. 

One of the outstanding features of the series was the speed with which the 
French editions followed the English. G. P. R. James, to whose testimony 
on this matter further reference will be made, says that a book by an estab- 
lished author was often reprinting at Paris within three to four days of its first 
appearance, Certainly from 1837 onwards the Collection hi urdly missed a 
novel by Dickens, and it was rare for the French edition to appear more than 
a few weeks after the English one, which was usually published together with 
the last part issue.? Thus Pickwick Papers, published i in parts between April 
1836 and November 1837, appeared in volume form in England on 17 
November and in France in time to be registered in the issue of the Biblio- 

graphie de la France for 9 December. Nicholas Nickleby, published in parts 


1 | hope to publish a short-title list in a future number of The Library. 
2 See J. Butt, “Editing a Nineteenth-Century Novelist’ in [The International Association of 
University Professors of English] English Studies Today, 2nd series, edited by G. A. Bonnard 
(Bern, 1961), p. 191. 
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between April 1838 and October 1839, was split by the French publishers 
into two volumes, the first of which appeared in March 1839, seven months 
before the English volume issue. The same thing happened with Dombey and 
Son, following Dickens’s great success in Paris where some of the novel was 
written, and volume one of the French edition appeared in August 1847. 
Volume two was published in May 1848, a month after the English volume 
edition. With Dickens one cannot easily be certain, since the series does not 
include illustrations, which issue of the text served as copy, but in the Pickwick 
Papers it is noticeable that the errata listed at the beginning of the volume 
issue have neither been corrected in, nor reprinted with, the Paris text. The 
dedication to Serjeant Talfourd for his work on copyright and the preface 
are, however, included. Chapter three has been divided so that The Stroller’s 
Tale appears as anew chapter four, and twenty-eight, which was the number 
erroneously given to two chapters in both the part and volume issues, is 
renumbered so that this edition, divided between two volumes, appears to 
have two more chapters than the London edition of the same year. In France 
Dickens’s novels, published in two volumes, cost 10 francs (8s.) against the 
English price, lower than usual on account of the previous part issue, of 
£1. 1s. od. for the single volume. 

There does not, however, seem to have been any liaison with English 
publishers or printers, such as certain American firms developed at about this 


time. Most of the Galignani books were printed in Paris but by a variety of 


printers. In the early days the Didots printed some but towards 1830 one 
finds more often, with some surprise, the name of J. Smith, 16 Rue Mont- 
morency. Smith took over the ‘brevet’ (granted 1811) of John Harford 
Stone in 1813 and this was confirmed to his widow in 1847, only passing to 
L. C. I. Maréchal in 1861. The Messenger was printed by the firm itself and 
the Collection by a variety of printers. Occasionally, however, books were 
printed in Belgium, always a source of cheap clandestine editions for the 
French market, and Mary Shelley’s Lodore bears the i imprint ‘Brussels, printed 
by Ad. Wahlen, printer and bookseller to the Court’, Belgium, like Leipzig, 
produced a number of piratical editions of English books at this period and 
the printer was probably used to this sort of work. 

The numbers of copies sold of these editions cannot be ascertained but their 
diffusion, as with many of these pirated editions, seems to have been wide and 
immediate. George Keats, indeed, saw the Galignani edition of his brother’s 
poems on sale in the eastern cities of America within a few months of its 
publication.' Later, it may be worth recording, Tauchnitz sold 10,000 copies 
of Macaulay’s History within six months of the appearance of the last volume.? 
The most important market for these cheap reprints, however, was in Eng- 

1 See The Keats Circle, edited by H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), vol. i, pp. 332- 

2 ‘On the continent of Europe, within six months after the third and fourth volumes 
appeared, Baron Tauchnitz had sold near ten thousand copies; “which proves”, writes Macaulay, 
“that the number of persons who read English in France and Germany is very great”.’ (Sir 


G. O. Trevelyan, The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (World’s Classics), London, 1932, 
vol. ii, pp. 316-17). 
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land and the Colonies and this eventually roused considerable anxiety in the 
book trade in London. It is true, as Dickens was constantly reminding 
the Americans, that it was the American market and reprints which were the 
principal cause of concern, but an interesting paper contributed by G. P. R. 
James to the Journal of the [Royal] Statistical Society in 1843 shows that the 
inroad made by continental publishers was considerable. A result of the 
agitation by the trade in the 1840's was a series of bilateral copyright agree- 
ments made by this country under the 1844 Copyright Act w hich, remained 
in force until the ratification of the 1885 Berne Convention. 

The trade in England had been demanding a reduction in taxation in order 
to assist the export market since at least 1801 and the last twenty years of this 
struggle were reviewed in the Westminster Review of April 1852 in an article 
which summarizes the usual arguments of the period. Fuller use of the new 
mechanical presses could only be made, it was argued, if the tax on paper 
were reduced. This had already been done in 1837. Secondly, the tax on 
advertisements crippled the English trade in particular, for whereas the 
German Boérsenverein organized the advertisement of their new books and 
the French (whose Bibliographie de la France was founded in 1811) had a 
system of the free (returnable) issue of each new book to provincial book- 
sellers, the English trade depended entirely on taxed advertisements. Bent’s 
monthly Literary Advertiser (1805) was succeeded in 1837 by the fortnightly 
Publishers’ Circular, but even so Colburn and Bentley spent some £5,000 a 
year on advertisement, and another house was said to spend 21 per cent. of 
its sales. A copyright agreement with America was particularly essential since 
there duty was charged at 10 per cent. of the published price and at 20 per cent. 
if the book was printing or reprinting (legally or not) in the States! 

James’s evidence bears directly on the continental reprint trade and, as his 
works were frequently pirated abroad, he presumably took some care to 
ensure that his facts were reliable. He starts by complaining of the tax on 
paper and advertisements and then compares printing costs here and on the 
Continent. An edition of 1,000 copies of a book running to 26 sheets or 
416 pages cost, in England, between £99 and £110 without corrections. In 
Belgium with good printing and paper this would be £74 to £86, or 25 per 
cent. less. Thus a post octavo volume, the average size for romances such 
as James’s, would cost £65 to £70 in England per thousand copies and some 
22} per cent. less in France or Belgium. James is mainly concerned, as’ an 
author, to show how this results in a low remuneration in this country of the 
‘commerce of literature’. In England, he says, a good author sells at 10s. 6d., 
in France at 7 francs 10 centimes to 8 francs, or 6s. to 6s. 4d., some 40 per cent. 
less, but, because of lower costs and wider circulation, even second- or third- 
class writers get £160 to £320 per work, more than almost any English 
writer. He quotes extensively the rates paid to Balzac, George Sand, 
Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Dumas. The English market 
could be enlarged if foreign piracy were cut down. He notes that this trade 
has grown considerably since the Peace and that while, at first, it catered for 
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English travellers abroad, now all methods of smuggling copies into British 
colonies, the Channel Islands, or England itself are widely used. Sometimes 
copies are sent over in sheets among bales of French books on which duty is 
cheap, but the usual method is individual importation. A foreign piracy 
would be seizable as an import over here but customs regulations (or practice) 
allow each traveller to bring one copy of a work in with him and so the 
distinction in copies in Britain is lost. In 1825 the Paris Guide records that 
‘English works reprinted abroad can only be imported for private use’, 
whereas by 1838 it says: ‘strictly speaking, pirated works are altogether 
prohibited to be imported, but a single copy of each work is passed by the 
officers on payment of the higher duty’ (11d. per lb.). As proof, James quotes 
the Customs Register of an English port, which he does not name, where 
during 1841 over 1,500 ‘personal’ declarations of the importation of ‘books’ 
were made. In the same year James himself had brought in twenty-five 
undeclared works and thus the true figure must be much higher. After cer- 
tain pressure a new rule was introduced and all books had to be ‘opened’, but, 
since the main sale of these copies was to book clubs and circulating libraries 
which bound their books, this rule was of little use. He states that now (1843) 
over 380 volumes have been reprinted by Messrs. Galignani and Baudry, of 
Paris, and that depots have been set up at Calais, Boulogne, and other French 
seaports. Delivery in England of these firms’ reprints is advertised at 10d. 
and thus any clerk could, by bringing over a set and being allowed one copy 
of each work free, make not only his fare but a handsome profit besides! 
It would also appear that some circulating libraries gave poor English travel- 
lers money to bring copies back. Thus, with English editions varying be- 
tween $00 and 1,000 copies, it was possible that as many foreign copies as 
English were circulating over here. 

By the middle of the 1830's, indeed, piracy, copyright, and even inter- 
national copyright were much discussed subjects and reports of protest mect- 
ings and negotiations are frequent in the Athenaeum. English authors were 
not alone in suffering from piracy, for cheap Belgian reprints cut heavily 
into the French market. In 1837 committees were set up in both countries 
to examine the position. The English offer was of reciprocal copyright, but 
this was unacceptable to the French committee, which included Victor Hugo, 
Didot, and Hachette, since no French texts were reprinted here and such an 
arrangement would not necessarily prevent the continued sale of Belgian 
piracies. Moreover, other people besides booksellers were interested in the 
piracy trade and, as the Athenaeum put it, ‘to prohibit the re-publication of 
English modern books in France, is to do injury to many persons settled 
there’. By May 1837 the Board of Trade had started negotiations and for a 
while it seemed that agreement might be reached on the basis that we would 
exclude Belgian reprints if the French closed their ports to American ones. 
Nevertheless, the Act of 1838 brought no change in the situation and through- 
out the 1840's there is evidence of the ‘enormous and increasing evil of the 
foreign piracy of English literary works’. On the other hand, in 1844 ‘after 
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many complaints by parties long abroad’ the procedure on seizure by the 
Customs was revised and the officers were instructed to keep the books for 
three months since, under the act passed that year, if the author’s permission 
was obtained, the import might subsequently be allowable! This Act (7 Vict. 
cap. 12) authorized the government, by Orders in Council, to make reci- 
procal copyright agreements with other countries. Such a Convention was 
not, however, made with France until November 1851, being ratified in 
1852.!_ The Convention was originally for ten years and recognized the 
copyright of works duly registered in either country. Piracy in the other 
country was to be dealt with as it would be in the country of origin of the 
work, and the importation of piracies was forbidden. The English duty on 
works originally published in France was reduced to 15s. per hundredweight, 
that on English works reprinted abroad was put at £2. 10s. per hundred- 
weight. Translations were only protected individually but the author was 
allowed to reserve the rights of translation for five years if the work was 
deposited within three months of publication and such reservation was noti- 
fied on the title-page. To gain the full benefit of the Convention works 
had not only to be registered at Stationers’ Hall but also with the Bureau de 
la Librairie of the French Ministére de l’Intérieur. Registration in France cost 
1 franc 25 centimes. The question of Belgian piracies was solved by a Franco- 
Belgian treaty in August 1852.2 

The effect of this Convention seems to have been immediate. Parts one to 
four of the original issue of Bleak House bear the note: “Notice is hereby given 
that the Author of “Bleak House”’ reserves to himself the right of publishing 
a Translation in France.’ With part five, published in March 1852, the date 
at which the Convention became operative, the wording is altered to suit 
more exactly the new situation and now reads: “The author of this work 
notifies that it is his intention to reserve the right of translating it.” Obviously 
English authors were now in a position to take up their copyright and in- 
tended to do so. Dickens in the preface to the first authorized French trans- 
lation of his works speaks feelingly of earlier translations ‘over which I have 
had no control, and from which I have derived no adv antage’. In reporting 
the negotiations for the Treaty in February 1850 the correspondent of the 
Athenaeum wrote: ‘Baudry and Galignani are resigned to it.’ It was therefore 
presumably largely a clearance of stock which was indicated by the following 
joint advertisement put out by them in June of that year: “The British library, 
ou collection des meilleurs ouvrages anglais (romans, histoires, voyages), 
re-imprimés 4 trés bas prix aussit6t aprés leur publication a Londres, en 
livraisons hebdomadaires de 64 pages, contenant environ un volume de 
l’édition de Londres.’ The first seventy-six numbers, some 304 sheets cover- 
ing the years 1849-50, were ready. Certainly for the Galignanis the Conven- 

1 See The London Gazette (21284), 16 January 1852, p. 125. 

2 The situation here was so complicated that it resulted in the publication of a Catalogue général 
des ouvrages de propriété francaise publiées antérieurement au 12 mai 1854 et déposés en execution de l'art. 


2, § 5 de la convention littéraire du 22 aotit 1852, Brussels, 1855. A copyright agreement between 
England and Belgium was concluded in 1855. 
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tion was the end of an era, and, if a few books bear their imprint after 1851, 
no new titles were added to the Collection of Ancient and Modern British 
Authors. Tauchnitz took up the cheap authorized reprint market for English 
books abroad and described each of his well-known paperbacks as ‘copyright 
edition’. The Galignani brothers apparently were not prepared to compete 
for copy right under the changed conditions. The firm had published some 
other titles in other formats during the period of Baudry’s Collection but 
it seems now to have given up nearly all publishing except for the Paris 
Guide. Other firms, such as Baudry and Truchy, were forced to restrict 
themselves henceforth to juvenile and pedagogic literature. However, an- 
other major department of the Galignani’s was now of international repute 
and this presumably took up much of their time. 

Galignani’s, or The Messenger, was indeed such a household name to an 
older generation that a word must be said about this newspaper. It was, 
at least through the second half of the nineteenth century, not only more 
important to the firm than the shop but also, in the days before the major 
English and American newspapers put out continental editions, the English 
language paper available in continental Europe.! Galignani’s Messenger, 
printing English, American, and continental news from all sources, seems 
to have attained to its wide popularity immediately on its foundation in 1814. 
At first a folio in the eighteenth-century style, it later took on the modern 
large folio format, and from 1830 appeared in both a morning and evening 
edition.2 Subscriptions were, from the 1820's, received ‘by every Bookseller 
and Directeur des Postes throughout France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
etc, whose Receipt must be sent to the office’. These subscriptions were, at 
that date, 9 francs §0 centimes a month, 25 francs for three months, 46 francs 
for six months, and 88 francs for a year. Charges outside France were two 
to four francs higher. 

That the paper was widely read is attested by many references to it 
throughout the correspondence of those who travelled in Europe during the 
nineteenth century. In 1819 Byron wrote to the paper to deny the authorship 
of The Vampyre (a letter the firm reproduced in facsimile in ‘their edition of 
his works) and signed himself ‘your constant reader’. Later he placed his 
subscription through the Venetian bookseller Missiaglia, complained because 
numbers were held up, and if he referred to ‘the negligent Galignani’ and his 
‘indefatigable catch penny weekly compilations’ he also admitted that it was 
his only source of knowledge of parliamentary debates and that his English 
studies were limited to ‘the faithful transcriptions of the impartial Galignani’. 
Similarly, in 1826, Hazlitt, writing of life in Switzerland, mentions another 
Galignani paper, saying: ‘a volume of the Scotch novels (to be had in every 
library on the continent, in English, French, German or Italian, as the reader 


! The shop was formerly in many ways like a club, customers remaining seated while the 
kind of book they wished to inspect was fetched. The scene is briefly described in J. K. Huys- 
man’s A Rebours (Paris, 1884), ch. xi. 

2 The scarcity of files of the newspaper has not allowed me to determine whether or not 
there was more than one setting of any of the morning or evening editions. 
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pleases), or M. Galignani’s Paris and London Observer amused us till dinner 
time’. It was for many their only link with life at home and they read in it 
the social news, births, deaths, and the movements abroad of friends. 
Dickens wrote in 1846 from Geneva to Douglas Je srrold: ‘I saw in Galignani 
that you were going’; in 1862 to Maria Winter: ‘I had read in Galignani that 
your poor father was dead’; and to W. H. Wills the same year: “The break- 
fast-corner looked quite unfurnished this morning, when I went in, without 
you and “Galignani”.’ In fact so common was it that Ruskin could write 
(in 1875): “There assuredly was a St. Francis whose life and works you had 
better study than either to-days Galignani, or whatever, this year, may supply 
the place of the Tichborne case, in public interest.”! 

Certainly the net was cast very wide for news and an issue of 1824, four 
pages each of three columns, contains articles taken from The Times, Courrier, 
Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, Chronicle, British Traveller, Globe and Traveller, 
Sun, Cambridge Chronicle, Oxford Journal, Winchester (U.S.A.) Republican, 
‘Copenhagen Gazette’, New Times, and Dublin Journal, as well as French and 
German papers and the Diario di Roma. The office had probably the first 
private telegraphic line with London and news items are often headed ‘By 
special telegraphic and telephonic services to the Galignani’s Messenger’. 
Offices were later established also at 43 Broad Street, New York, and in the 
Avenue Masséna at Nice. English and American arrivals and departures were 
mentioned daily and, later, a special column was devoted to Riviera news. 

The paper, which had earlier been edited by Cyrus Redding, J. B. Bowes, 
Gibbons Merle, and J. C. Mackenzie, was from 1890 published in London. 
Horatio Bottomley seems to have been connected with it, too. In general, 
however, a suitable anonymity seems to have shrouded the staff, but it is 
known that Thackeray worked on the paper for a while in 1838. At first, 
while also corresponding for the Morning Advertiser, he merely took over 
the work of one Battier, but, when it was clear that the latter was dying, he 
contemplated a regular place which he said was worth 300 to 400 francs. 
He also refers to Harry Longueville Jones (1806-70), sometime Dean of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, with whom he had worked on Galignani’s 
newspaper ‘for ten francs a day very cheerily’. Later, describing life in 
Pumpernickel, Thackeray made Josiah Sedley read ‘all the English news, and 
every word of Galignani’s admirable newspaper (May the blessings of all 
Englishmen who have ever been abroad rest on the founders and proprictors 
of that piratical print!)’.2 The times, however, were changing and in 1896, 
faced with the competition of a rapidly developing press and in particular 
from 1887 with that of the New York Herald (Tribune), the paper was taken 


1 See The Complete Works of W. Hazlitt (London), vol. x (1932) (Notes of a Journey 
Through France and Italy), p. 287; The Letters of Charles Dickens, edited by W. Dexter (The 
Nonesuch Dickens) (London, 1938), vol. iii, pp. 320, 321, and vol. i, p. 804; The Works of 
J. Ruskin, edited by E. T. Cook and A. Wedderburn (London, 1906), vol. xxiii (Mornings in 
Florence, III), p. 339. 

2 See The Letters and Private Papers of W. M. Thackeray, collected and edited by G. N. Ray 
(London, 1945), vol. i, pp. 358, 361, vol. ii, p. 475, and Vanity Fair (1848), ch. xii. 
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over and became the Daily Messenger, continuing under this title until 1904. 
The major newspaper firms were entering the field and the following year 
saw the establishment of the continental edition of the Daily Mail. 

The final issues of Galignani’s Messenger contain advertisements for hotels 
in Cairo and Moscow and show how changed conditions were from the days 
when Antonio Giovanni Galignani and his father-in-law set out to cater for 
English tourists in Paris. The Messenger had chronicled the events of nearly 
a century and it may fairly be claimed that in the development, during that 
time, of the book trade from a national to an international scale the enter- 
prise and activities of the Galignanis and other Paris booksellers played a not 
inconsiderable part. Today Galignani’s bookshop in the Rue de Rivoli is, as 
ever, the English bookshop in Paris and, if it is now a ‘librairie francaise et 
étrangére’, it can still proudly claim on its letterhead to be “The Oldest 
English Bookshop on the Continent’. 


A List of English Newspapers and Magazines published in Paris, 1814-50 


This list is based on the initial announcements made in the Bibliographie de 
la France the annual item number of which is given at the end of each entry. 
It seems likely that many of these papers were very short-lived and so, when 
other evidence is lacking, the latest date found in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has been given.! None of these papers is listed in E. Hatin’s classic Biblio- 
graphie historique et critique de la presse périodique francaise (Paris, 1866), nor were 
the majority found by the compilers of the British Union-Catalogue of 


Periodicals. Of the few listed in the British Museum Catalogue of Periodical 
Publications (Part V, 1900) at least Galignani’s Magazine was destroyed 
during the last war. 


1814 Galignani’s Repertory or Literary Gazette and Journal of the Belles Lettres. 
1807-17 (then) Galignani’s Weekly Repertory or Literary Gazette. 
1818-25. 8°. Originally monthly. [1814: 2113.] 

1814 Galignani’s Messenger. Oct. 1814-95 (then) The Daily Messenger. 
1896-1904. Fol. From 1830 to ?1885 there was a morning and an 
evening edition. 

[The British Museum, Colindale, holds issues for Oct. 1824—Mar. 
1825, Oct. 1828-Feb. 1829, May-Aug. 1831, June-Sept., Oct. 1832- 
Oct. 1833, Jan. 1834-Nov. 1835, Feb. 1836—June 1837, June—Sept. 1838, 
July-Sept. 1839, Nov. 1840, Mar. 1848-Mar. 1849, Apr. 1853—Dec. 
1872, Jan. 1890—Dec. 1895, and the Daily Messenger Jan. 1896—July 1904. ] 
Galignani’s Monthly Review and Magazine. Feb. 1822-Jan. 1823 [then 
with The Paris Monthly Review of British and Continental Literature 
(which ran from 1822 to Jan. 1823)] Galignani’s Magazine and Paris 
Monthly Review. Feb. 1823-May 1825. 8°. [1822: 365.] 


* Tam indebted for these details to M. Jean Prinet, Conservateur en chef du Département des 
Périodiques. 
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Fashion as it Flies, or The Ladies Little Messenger of Parisian Fashion. 
Oct. 1823-[BN. Dec. 1823]. 4°. A French and English supplement to 
Le Petit Courrier des dames, appearing every five days. [1823: 4713.| 
The London and Paris Observer. June 1825-[BN. 1848]. 4° and fol. 
Published by the Galignanis. 

Robertson’s Magazine. Journal grammatical et littéraire de la langue 
anglaise. 1827-34 (then) Robertson’s New Magazine 1834-[BN. 1836]. 
8°. Bi-monthly, mostly in French. [1827: 471; 1834: 3893.] 

The English Journal and General Continental Intelligencer. Prospectus 
[1829: 7430] announces that this paper will appear every weekday and 
that 200 shares of 1,000 francs each are offered. Not in BN. 

The Watchman. May 1831-(then) The Gallican Watchman 1831-? 
8°. [1831: 2417 and B.M. Cat.] 

Glashin’s London Review or Monthly Repertory of Literature, Science and 
the Fine Arts. 8°. [1832: 2854.] 

Glashin’s Literary Gazette, or The English Student's Magazine. Aug. 
1833-2 8°. [1833: 4331.] 

The Paris Advertiser, Commercial, Literary and Fashionable Telegraph and 
Travellers’ Oracle. A companion to all newspapers. Sept. 1833-? 4°. 
[1833: 5281.] (then ?) The Paris and London Advertiser. ?1839-? [B.M. 
Cat. 

The henate Journal of Medico-Chirurgical Knowledge. Oct. 1833-[BN. 
Jan. 1834]. 8°. A translation by H. B. Lefevre of the Journal des 
connaissances medico-chirurgicales. [1834: 256.] 

The English Literary Chronicle or Journal of Belles Lettres, the Arts and 
Sciences. Jan. 1834-[BN. Feb. 1834]. 4°. Published by Barrois fort- 
nightly. [1834: 986.] 

The Edinburgh Review. Nos. 123 (Jan.), 124 (May)—? [1835: 4771] says: 
‘Ce sont les deux premiers numéros de la réimpression faite 4 Paris.’ 
Printed by Smith for Baudry, Amyot, Truchy, and Barrois. Price 
3 francs 50 a number. No copy of this edition has been traced. 

The London and Paris Courier. Sept. 1835. Specimen. Fol. [1835: 
5136.| 

The Paris Literary Gazette or Weekly Repertory of the Belles Lettres, Arts, 
Sciences and Literature of Great Britain, America and France. Oct. 1835- 
[BN. Apr. 1836.] 4°. [1835: 5865.] 

The Paris Herald, Political, Literary and Commercial. Journal de cing 
heures du soir. Dec. 1835. Specimen. Fol. [1835: 6696.] 

The Paris Advertiser and Journal of English and Foreign Literature. Jan. 
1836-? 4°. Change of title from an unknown folio. [1836: 564.] 
The Paris Satirist. A literary journal. April 1836-? 4°. Weekly. [1836: 
2062. | 

The Paris Sun. Edited by J. Acland. 1837?-? 4°. [B.M. Cat.]. 

The Paris Sunbeam. A journal of literature, science and fine arts. March 
1837-|BN. June 1837]. 4°. Sundays and Thursdays. [1837: 1303.] 
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Protestant Europe. Sept. 1838-? Fol. [1838: 4505.] Perhaps an English 
language edition of the new L’ Europe Protestante. 

The Gomet [sic]. A new monthly chronicle of literature, science and the 
fine arts. Prospectus-specimen. July 1839-? 8°. [1839: 3567.] 

The Parisian Homoeopathic Bulletin. 1839-? 8°. Monthly. [1839: 
$647.] 

The London and Paris Review. Jan. 1841-? 8°. [1841: 1074.] 

The Continental Miscellany, by M. Mortimer and A: C. Tucker. July 
1841-[BN. Oct. 1841]. 8°. [1841: 3434.] 

The Parisian Bell, or, The Paris and London Advertiser. Dec. 1842-[BN. 
Oct. 1851]. Fol. Fortnightly. [1842: 6299.] 

L’ Illustrated London News. |1843: 5061] is an announcement of the 
English edition, specifying that it is printed in London. 

The Paris and Continental Spectator. April 1844. Prospectus-specimen. 
4°. [1844: 2839.] 

The British and Continental Railway Reporter. Dec. 1844-? 4°. [1845: 
226. 

The = Times. April-May 1846 (then) The Paris Times May 1846- 
[BN. Aug. 1846]. Fol. Mondays, Thursdays, Saturdays. 30,000 copies 
printed of specimen. [1846: 2178.] 

The Lucifer. An English and French monthly. 1847-9 (then) The 
Lucifer, journal judiciaire et commercial. 1850-? Fol. Edited by le citoyen 
Buchoz Hilton. [1848: 5288.] 


Le petit Lucifer. A French and English advertisement supplement to 
The Lucifer. 1847?-? Fol. [1849: 5766] refers to its third year. 

The Continental Magazine. A monthly journal of literature, science 
and art. Jan. 1848-[BN. Feb. 1848]. 8°. [1848: 569.] 

The Progress, Journal of the True Interests of the Tailor’s Art. July 1850-? 
4°, with one plate and pattern. English language edition of Le Progr’s, 
Journal des véritables intéréts de l'art du tailleur. [1850: 4355.] 
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Thomas J. Wise and the Pre-Restoration Drama: 
A Supplement 


By D. F. FOXON anp W. B. TODD 


INCE the appearance in 1959 of my study of Wise’s thefts from the 
British Museum I have been able to examine at Austin some volumes 
of the Wrenn and Aitken collections of the University of Texas which 
I had not previously seen, and subsequently Professor W. B. Todd has dis- 
covered and examined a number of Aitken copies and fragments which had 
remained uncatalogued as duplicates. The following descriptions supplement 
my earlier account and are numbered in accordance with it. 

I had previously suspected the presence of fifteen leaves in two Wrenn 
copies which I had not seen; it was therefore no surprise to identify them 
there. What is surprising is to find in the Aitken collection three plays con- 
taining four leaves from the Museum, two other isolated B.M. leaves, and 
other plays which have leaves exchanged with or discarded from Ashley and 
Wrenn copies. Here we must remember that there is evidence from Aitken’s 
correspondence with Wise that Aitken bought imperfect copies and ex- 
changed leaves with Wise.! Moreover, in the course of my work on the 
English poetry of the early eighteenth century in the Wrenn and Aitken 
collections, it became clear that much of the material had a common origin— 
specifically, that both collections contained pieces with manuscript pagina- 
tion or annotation which had clearly been extracted from the same volumes. 
In general the minor poetry of this period was of little interest to Wise, but 
it was Aitken’s special period and a field in which his collection is particularly 
rich. It seems likely, therefore, that Aitken was the source from which Wise 
acquired much of his eighteenth-century poetry for Wrenn, and that in 
exchange he helped Aitken with the early drama. 

Two plays by Shirley (The Wittie Faire One, no. 39, and The Royal Master, 
Appendix no. 26) are in bindings by Riviére typical of those done for Wise, 
though without his name on the binder’s pallet. These are similar to the 
examples known elsewhere of Wise’s ‘trade bindings’, i.e. those which he 
had put on books he intended to sell either himself or through the trade. 
These two, then, were probably part of an exchange with Aitken, and the 
fact that one contains stolen leaves is not significant. Aitken’s own plays 
when rebound are usually in simple bindings by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, 
untrimmed, unwashed, and unrestored. They are not, however, unsophisti- 
cated; and it is clear from the examples below that there was much exchang- 
ing of leaves with Wise. Nothing that I have learnt of how Wise dealt with 
stolen leaves suggests that he treated them any differently from superfluous 


1 See T. J. Wise and the Pre-Restoration Drama, p. 37 n. 
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leaves of his own; there must have been many envelopes containing frag- 
mentary copies, and there is no evidence that Aitken knew that there was 
anything suspicious about the provenance of those leaves which came from 
Wise. Moreover, Aitken was a modest scholar-collector, most of whose 
pamphlets spent all their days in envelopes and folders: he was certainly not 
a man with anything to gain from thefts from the Museum. 

Of the following descriptions, Professor Todd is responsible for nos. 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 1§, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37, 41, and Appendix no. 18. My 
contribution consists of nos. 16, 17, 19, 35, 36, 39, and Appendix nos. 2, 3, 
8, 14, 23, 25, 26. D. F. Ff. 


Plays with Stolen Leaves 


4. Davenant, William: The Witts, 1636. 

Aitken 1. 183 127 mm. A made-up copy bound in full brown calf by 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Gathering K has been extended, with stabs 67.132; 
stabs for other leaves, apparently homogeneous, concealed in binding. 

Aitken 2. 174 135 mm. Unbound, lacking A1-4,K 4. Homogeneous. T. 


6. Dekker, Thomas: The Wonder of a Kingdome, 1636. 

Aitken: separate leaves B2, C1, 2, D1, 2, Ez, all discarded from the Wrenn 
copy. Though measuring 179 144 mm., these six leaves are decayed at 
outer margin to 125 mm., and thus fall short of the larger specimen con- 
structed, with BM substitutes, for Wrenn. Aitken’s own copy, catalogued 
some years ago, is complete and homogeneous. a 


8. Glapthorne, Henry: Wit in a Constable, 1640. 
Aitken: separate leaf B1, 186 138 mm., discarded from the Ashley copy. 
Aitken. 176 128 mm. In a late nineteenth-century half-russia binding. 
Lacking A1, but otherwise complete and homogeneous. = 


10. Heywood, Thomas: The Iron Age [Part I], 1632. 

Aitken. 183 133 mm. Unbound copy in brown paper wrappers, lacking 
A1-4, L4. Ancther leaf A4, 179x 129 mm., now inserted, possibly derives 
from the Wrenn copy. 


12. Heywood, Thomas: The Wise-woman of Hogsdon, 1638. 

Aitken: separate leaf C4, 172 130 mm., discarded from the ‘A’ lot used 
for the most part in assembling the Wrenn copy. As this leaf is well preserved 
with all edges gilt and exceeds the dimensions of those later trimmed and 
regilded for Wrenn, there appears to be no good reason why it should have 
been rejected and then passed on to a collector who had no copy of the play. 


15. Marlowe, Christopher: The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta, 
1633. 

Aitken. 176X127 mm. A made-up copy bound in olive morocco by 

Riviére & Son. This apparently was assembled simultaneously with the 
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Ashley and Wrenn copies and contains most of the leaves not interchanged 
among the other two. It is made up thus: 


E H 


A 
2-4 


B D 


1-4 


C 


Leaves C4, I1-4, K2 unassigned. 


16. Massinger, Philip: The City-Madam, 1658. 
Wrenn. 175X120 mm. Manuscript note on final blank: ‘Marston col" 
2nd quarto Bind®’. Many running-titles cropped. Homogeneous. F. 


17. Massinger, Philip: A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 1633. 

Wrenn 1. 183 129 mm. Manuscript note on final blank: “TJW 9/13/08 
1°. M2 remargined at head, with restoration of running-title in pen-and- 
ink facsimile. Apparently homogeneous, but there is no positive evidence. 

Wrenn 2. 175X120 mm. Manuscript note on final blank: “Marston cola 
1st ed. Bind*’. Worm-holes in the inner margin 41 and 68 mm. from the 
foot establish the homogeneity of the volume, with the exception of Az, 
B1-4. There is no trace of watermark on any leaves of B, suggesting that 
each half-sheet is from a different copy. B1.4 apparently belong to this copy 
since they bear stains matching those on A4 and C1; they have been set in 
several millimetres, thus obscuring the worm-holes. 

The watermark on A2 matches that on A3 of BM 162.k.5. The stains on 
the leaves of A in this copy vary from leaf to leaf and are of no evidential 
value. B2.3 have paper creases and flaws matching indentations on Br.4 of 
the Garrick copy. B3 also has a neat manuscript correction on the recto 
similar to those found elsewhere in that copy. 

Revised conclusion: two stolen leaves are in a Wrenn copy; the third is 
probably also there. 


19. Nabbes, Thomas: The Bride, 1640. 

Aitken copy I. 180 128 mm. Bound in green morocco by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe. There is some variation in the size of the leaves: the edges have not 
been trimmed. Price on front paste-down ‘{1’. Lacks Ar, blank, and I4, 
the licence leaf. The main body of the book has stabs 35.71.105; A4, HI, 2, 4, 
and It are from the copy below and have stabs 52.97.138; H3 and I2 are from 
the Garrick copy, on very full evidence of stains and paper flaws. 

Aitken copy 2. 180X 133 mm. In an early nineteenth-century binding of 
half-calf with signature of Cornelius Paine. Pencil note on front paste-down: 
“Wants Aq, Hr. 2. 4, I1.4. Other leaves defective.’ It also lacks Ar (blank) 
and H3. Aq, H1, 2, 4, and I1 were used to perfect Aitken copy 1; since [2.3 
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have the running-title cropped, they were not used. What happened to H2, 
which in the light of the manuscript note was taken at a later date, is open 
to conjecture. 

Revised conclusion: two of the stolen leaves are in the Wrenn copy; two 
are in an Aitken copy; one is untraced. F. 
23. Quarles, Francis: The Virgin Widow, 1649. 

Aitken. 174X128 mm. In a late nineteenth-century half-russia binding. 
On front endpaper signature of J. W. Bramston and Aitken’s manuscript 
note that the copy was acquired through Watts-Dunton from Swinburne’s 
library, 15 February 1910. Apparently homogeneous. 


25. R[owley], S[amuel]: The Noble Souldier, 1634. 

Aitken: separate leaf E2, stolen from the BM copy. The chainlines match 
originally conjugate leaf E3, now in the Wrenn copy. 

Aitken. 173 118mm. Ina nineteenth-century binding of full calf, book- 
plate of Edward Whitaker Hennell. Lacking A1, but otherwise complete 
and homogeneous. 

Revised conclusion: two stolen leaves are in the Ashley copy; two are in 
the Wrenn; one, still separate, is in the Aitken collection. 


27. Shirley, James: A pastorall called the Arcadia, 1640. 

Aitken: separate leaf I2, at 178 x 135 mm. somewhat larger than BM copy 
but with stabholes matching it and with chainlines corresponding to origin- 
ally conjugate leaf 13, now in Wrenn copy. Aitken seems not to have 
possessed this play. 

Revised conclusion: four of the stolen leaves are in the Ashley copy; eight 
are in Wrenn 2; one, still separate, is in the Aitken collection. 


28. Shirley, James: The Bird in a Cage, 1633. 

Aitken. 172 125 mm. A complete but badly damaged and soaked copy 
now laid in a nineteenth-century purple half-calf binding. This, though 
correctly lettered on spine, exceeds by several millimetres the vertical measure 
of contents and bears the remnants of cords which do not correspond at all. 
The binding would, however, properly accommodate two other leaves now 
loosely inserted, F3 and H1, both 175 x 123 mm., and recognized as belonging 
to the ‘A’ specimen used in constructing the Wrenn copy. Apparently, then, 
the rejected casing as well as the two leaves were assigned to Aitken. —T. 


29. Shirley, James: Changes, 1632. 

Aitken. 182 133 mm. Unbound made-up copy in brown paper wrap- 
pers, with Aitken’s notation ‘some leaves short’. Leaves stabbed 60.102.139, 
except for I1-4, L1, all of lesser dimensions, 174 128 mm., and stabbed 
28.99.126.152. 


30. Shirley, James: The Gamester, 1637. 

Aitken. 173 128 mm. A made-up copy bound in full green morocco by 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Leaves B3, 4, K1, 2 have been extended but remain 
short at foot. The remainder of the book is stabbed 45.83.120. : 


ab 
of 
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33. Shirley, James: The Lady of Pleasure, 1637. 

Aitken. 193X143 mm. Bound in full brown calf by Riviére & Son. 
This copy, somewhat larger than the others under consideration, is homo- 
geneous. 
35. Shirley, James: The Maides Revenge, 1639. 

Aitken copy I. 179X 120 mm. Bound in green morocco by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe. A1, B3, 4 exchanged with copy below. 

Aitken copy 2. 182 134 mm. Unbound, wanting 14. A1, B3, 4, all lack- 
ing part of the leaf, were discarded from the copy above (stabs 70.134). F, 


36. Shirley, James: The Opportunitie, 1640. 

Wrenn: undated issue. 172X120 mm. Manuscript note on final blank: 
“TJW 12/20/02 1°". Few stab-holes are visible. The copy from which most 
leaves come has pen-and-ink scribblings in many outer margins; with the 
help of the linking evidence of some stains and stab-holes, this group can be 
established with reasonable certainty. 

Of the remainder, H1-3, K3 are clearly from Ashley 1703 on the evidence 
of stab-holes (63.126); their place in that copy was taken by stolen leaves. 
The leaves B1.4, C4, D1-4, F1-3, G2.3 can be shown with reasonable cer- 
tainty to have come from the Garrick copy. B1.4 have a matching worm- 
hole; C4 has a paper flaw matching an indentation in C3; a stain links D1 to 
C4 and Dz has stab-holes matching the BM copy. D3 alone has nothing to 
link it to the BM copy, but it clearly belongs with the rest of the gathering. 
D4, Fi, F3, G2, and G3 all have paper flaws matching indentations in the 
BM copy. F2 is linked by a stain to F1; more interesting, some slip in the 
press slurred the impression of the running-title and the first few lines of text 
in all the pages of the outer forme of F: in this respect, too, the three Wrenn 
leaves match the BM F4. 

Revised conclusion: five stolen leaves traced in two Ashley copies; the 
remaining twelve leaves in a Wrenn copy. F. 


37. Shirley, James: St. Patrick for Ireland, 1640. 
Aitken. 168125 mm. In a nineteenth-century half-russia binding. 
Leaves A1, 2, 14 repaired but apparently homogeneous. z 


39. Shirley, James: The Wittie Faire One, 1633. 

Aitken 1. 187126 mm. In dark-blue morocco by Riviére & Son. 
Roxburghe stamp on verso of title. Stabs 49.94.146 and worm-holes in the 
lower margin below the inner corner of the type-page with the exception 
of G3 and K2. G3, with stabs 34.74.115, is from the Garrick copy: the margin 
is extended at head and foot; G3 from this copy was used to make up the 
Ashley copy. K2 is much repaired and extended: no evidence of provenance 
remains. 

Aitken 2. 169X127 mm. A much-damaged copy, unbound, lacking 
K1, 2. E3 recto in both this copy and the preceding has lines 12 and 13 trans- 
posed. This copy has added to it a duplicate E3 with the corrected state of 


Ay 
5 
joe 
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the text; its size (179 132 mm.) and its stab-holes (34.74.115) identify it 
with the Garrick copy. 

Revised conclusion: two of the stolen leaves are in two Aitken copies; two 
more are untraced. 


41. Webster, John: The Devils Law-case, 1623. 

Aitken: conjugate leaves A2-3, discarded from copy “B’. As judged by 
this pair, copy “B’ originally measured 175 124 mm., with top edge gilt. 
The leaves were of no use to Aitken, who seems not to have owned the play. 


APPENDIX II 
Other Made-up Ashley Plays 


2. [Beaumont, Francis; Fletcher, John]: The Tragedy of Thierry King of 
France, 1621. 

Wrenn [13/9/08]. Title extended, head and tail restored. The main body 
of the book has pen-and-ink restoration at the foot of the leaves; these leaves 
have worm-holes at the foot. 

B2, C1, D1, E2, H3, 4, It are restored at the head; these have been ex- 
changed with the Ashley copy. 


3. Beaumont, Francis; Fletcher, John: Wit without Money, 1639. 
Wrenn [£14, 12/2/03, “Mr. Mason’]. No evidence of making up. _F. 


8. Chapman, George; Shirley, James: The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of 

France, 1639. 

Wrenn [£6. 6s., 16/s/o1]. Multiple stab-holes except for Bz, D1-4, 
E1-3, F2.3, H1-4 which have stab-holes 41.61.81.130. These leaves have 
been exchanged with the Ashley copy. 

Aitken. Homogeneous. F. 


14. Jonson, Ben: Volpone, 1607. 

Wrenn [ £105, 20/3/07, ‘Branscombe’]. 169 131 mm. Torn stab-holes 
49.84.125. Fine worms by bottom stab. Title apparently in facsimile. 
There is no evidence to show that the Ashley title came from this copy. F. 


18. Mlassinger], P{hilip], and Field], N[athaniel]: The Fatall Dowry, 1632. 
Aitken. Gatherings [A], B—D, F, H-L with stabs 40.90.147. E, G from a 
shorter copy with multiple stabs. : 


23. Shirley, James: The Dukes Mistris, 1638. 

Wrenn [no provenance. ‘For Andrew Crooke and William Cooke’.] No 
clear evidence of construction, though Ez to [1 appears homogeneous on the 
evidence of stains. 

Wrenn [20/12/02. Part of the ‘Reading lot’. ‘For Andrew Crooke’.] A 
made-up copy. F-K appear to be homogeneous on the evidence of repairs 
to the foot of the inner margin. The title is from another copy. B3, C1-4 


% 
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have the fine worm in the fore-margin corresponding to ten leaves in Ashley 
1711. 
Aitken. A much-battered but homogeneous copy. F. 


25. Shirley, James: Honoria and Mammon, 1659. 

Aitken. A fragmentary copy with a worm-hole at the head, some 75 mm. 
from the fold. The leaves A3, Br, 2, 3, 7, Ez, and the variant title in Ashley 
come from this copy; it contains Br, 3, and 7 from Ashley. F. 


26. Shirley, James: The Royal Master, 1638. 

Aitken. Dark-blue morocco by Riviére & Son. At extended and fore- 
edge restored. A pattern of worms suggests that A1-4, B1-3, G3, 4, L1-3 
are from other copies. A2-4, B2, G3, 4, and L1 have stab-holes 44.118 which 
match Ashley 1714. B1, 3, L2, 3 are extended and may be from Ashley 1713 
which is a narrower copy. F. 


[250 offprints of this Supplement will be available later, at a price yet to be fixed. 
Eprror.} 
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ALBIONS TRIUMPH: A FURTHER CORRECTED STATE 
OF THE TEXT 


THe masque Albions Triumph was written for performance on 8 January 1632, 
and published in the same year. The date 1631 on the title-page follows the 
legal reckoning. It has been published once since, in Aurelian Townshend's 
Poems and Masks, edited for the Tudor & Stuart Library by Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers in 1912. 

For his edition Chambers saw four copies of Albions Triumph, two in the 
British Museum, London, one in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and one in 
the Dyce Collection, Victoria & Albert Museum, London. His text was set 
up from the Bodleian copy, and corrected in proof to agree with one British 
Museum copy (162. ¢. 16) and the Dyce copy, which Chambers took to 
represent state iii of the text.! 

Twelve copies of the masque have been collated for the present study. 
The variant readings for the outer forme of sheet C show that Chambers’s 
state iii of the text belongs to state ii, and that a further state occurs in four 
of the copies not seen by Chambers. Corrections introduced in the new 
state iii do not materially alter Chambers’s text, but are interesting to the 
bibliographer. 

The copies collated, and the symbols used in referring to them, are as 
follows: 


British Museum, 644. c. 81 (unsigned) BM' 
British Museum, 162. e. 16 (signed) BM#' 
Bodleian, Malone 187(8) O 
Dyce Collection, V. & A. Museum, 25. A. 135 
Winchester College? 

Worcester College, Oxford 

H. E. Huntington Library, California (signed) 

H. E. Huntington Library, California (unsigned) 

Yale University Library, Connecticut 

Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 
University of Illinois Library 

Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden 


1 E. K. Chambers, Notes, p. 116. 
2 Iam most grateful to the Librarian of Winchester College, Mr. J. M. G. Blakiston, for 
making this copy available at Oxford, where it was examined on my behalf. 
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This table includes all copies listed by W. W. Greg,! W. W. Bishop,? D. 
Ramage,3 and the National Union Catalog. Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Title 
Catalogue of English Books* records in addition a signed copy in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. It is not listed by Greg, and a search in the Bodleian has 
failed to discover it. The Stockholm copy is not referred to in any of the 
above works, but is listed by Isak Collijn, The Hamilton Collection of English 
_ Plays in the Royal Library, Stockholm (Uppsala, 1927), p. 19. 

Chambers’s text (Chambers, pp. 55-78) is a convenient basis for following 
the collation. It is a line-for-line reprint of the seventeenth-century setting 
and retains original signatures and catch-words. A few minor variants 
introduced into the text in Chambers’s edition are noted in the list of 
irregular readings at the end of the collation. 


LIST OF VARIANT READINGS 


Inner forme of Signature A 
State i State ti 
(pagination) (6) (4) 
A4 (pagination) (7) (s) 
l. ro walkes walke 
State i: BMi, W, WO; Hn’, Hni', Y, F, 1U; K. 
State ii: BMii, O, D. 


Inner forme of Signature B 
State i State ii 
Bry, L. ; in Pompe. Here [omitted] Heere 
l. pomp pompe 
B4, 1. serowle scrowle 
l. troope. troope! 
State i: BMi, BMi', O, D, W, WO; Hn’, Y, F; K. 
State it: Hni', IU. 


Outer forme of Signature C 
State i State ii 
C2” (c.w.) The Peace 
om The seventh Song. Peace Sings alone the | 
seventh Song. 
l. 16 Annoiting Anointing 

C4" (author’s name) (omitted) AVRELIAN TOVNSHEND. 
State i: BMi, O; Hnii, TU. 
State ii: BMi', D, W, WO; Hni, Y, F; K. 


t A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, vol. ii (1951), no. 453. 

2 Checklist of American Copies of ‘Short-title Catalogue’ Books. Second Edition. (Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1950), p. 171. 

3 A Finding-List of English Books to 1640 in libraries in the British Isles (Durham, 1958), p. 85. 

4 S.T.C. 24155, 241552. 
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Inner forme of Signature C 
C1”, ll. 20-24 


State i 
Afterward taking his 
seat by the Queene, pray- | 
sing their Piety, and wish- 
ing they may 
ate themselues by a Royal 
Posterity, Present them | 
with severall Guifts. 
The Scene is varied into 
a Landscipt, in 
(c.w. which) 
C2 
State i 
l. 5 representing Innocency, 
. . « & Concord, being 
all Comz|panions of Peace, 
and thus attired ... fol- 
loweth. 
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State ii 
Afterward taking his 
seat by the Queene. 
The | Scene is varied... 
opened, 


(c.w. and) 


State ii 
[as State i to ‘followeth’]: 
Praysing their | Piety, and 
wishing they may per- 
petuate themz|selues by a 
Royall Posterity, Present 
them with | severall Gifts. 


State iii 
‘Afterward taking his 
Seat by the Queene, 
the | Scene is varied . . . 
opened, 


(c.w. and) 


State tii 
[ll. 2 ff.: omits represent- 
ing] Innocency, . . . and 
Concord, who praysing 
the King , and Queenes 
Pietie, and wishing Issue 
of their | Mindes as well 


(c.w. The) (c.w. The) 
States i and ii 
proceede 

complaining of ease and Plenty 


Sea, 

Arme, 

make 

For a Conclusion, . .‘. 


.16 The last generall Chorus. 
State i: O; TU. 
State ii: BM‘, BMii, D; Hnii, F; K. 
State iii: W, WO; Hn’, Y. 


as of their Bodies, Present 
them | with several] Gifts. 
And thus attired, . . . 
followeth. 
(c.w. The) 


State iti 
proceeded 
complaining of Ease and Plentie, 
ioyntly singing. 


Sea! 
Arme! 
make, 

They instantly depart. The King 
and Queene | rise and Dance, and 
the Maskers take out the La-|dies; 
which done, for a Conclusion, . . . 
The Valediction. 


List of irregular or doubtful readings common to all copies 


No attempt has been made to list irregularities of punctuation. The 
variants introduced in Chambers’s edition of 1912 are followed by the 


symbol Ch. 


1. 2 2 
1.6 
1. 13 
] 
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(Title-page) ALBIONS 

Allet for Allot 

A2, 1.7 subiect / subie Ch. 

|. 12 Suppliant / suppliant Ch. 

A3° (c.w.) Orpheus, | Orpheus. Ch. 

Aq, |. 12 hehind / behind Ch. (corrected without note). 

Aq’, |. 7 plea’d | pleas’d Ch. (with note). 

Br, |. 16 Lightning In this word, the ‘L’ having risen up, the 
‘i’ is no longer in a position to take the ink 
properly and consequently has not 
printed clearly. 

By’ (c.w.) Cupid (for Cupid) 

C1”, |. 21 (State ii only) Queene. The /... Ch. begins a new paragraph 

with ‘The’: 

C2, last line (State ii only) Gifts / Guifts Ch. Chambers mistakenly took over 

the spelling unique to state i. 

C2” (side-notes) These are entire in BM’, Hni, and F but have been 

cropped by the binder in all other copies. 


The following table shows the distribution of states of the text in each 
copy. British Museum‘ and Dyce copies are identical; Huntington’ is 
identical with Winchester, Worcester, and Yale. 


BMi 


BMii 


IU 


i 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


As Greg has pointed out (Bibliography, ii, p. 453), in sheet C ‘the formes 
are not always in the same state in any particular copy’. Thus from the 
table above: 


O;1U 

BMi; Hnii 

BMii, D; F; K 
W, WO; Hni, Y 


Chambers distinguished three states of the text for Sheet C as follows: 


O State 1 
BMi State 11 
BM?', D State ili 


Bi) Co) Cf) 
1 i i ii 
i i i i 
WwW 1 il il 
¥ i il ili Z 
: F i i il 
il i i 
K i ii ii 
Co) 
i i 
i il 
il il 
il ill 
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Chambers took the sheet and not the forme as the unit, and this, in addition 
to the fact that he did not know of the third state of the inner forme, makes 
his division inaccurate and unacceptable. 


DISCUSSION 


Anomalous correction occurs in sheet A. In the inner forme, the page 
numbers on A3° and A4 were corrected in three copies, but the singular 
verb ‘walkes’ on A4 was incorrectly changed to a plural, “walke’. The fact 
that the misprint ‘hehind’ two lines below the emended verb remained 
unnoticed suggests that the corrector’s glance was cursory: a superfluous 
comma after ‘Orpheus’ may have led him to think that ‘walkes’ had a plural 
subject. The three corrected copies also lose the number (1) above the orna- 
ment on A2. Frisket-bite, not correction, caused the loss; the number appears 
in full in Hni', F, and IU, the lower portion of the brackets only in six other 
copies, and finally, in the three corrected copies, not at all. 

In the outer forme of sheet C Townshend’s name was at first omitted from 
the end of the text, but it was later added and is to be found in eight of the 
copies. The British Museum and the Huntington Library each possesses a 
‘signed’ and an ‘unsigned’ copy; it is this printed signature to which the 
terms refer. 

The verse passages present little difficulty. They probably existed in fair 
copy a considerable time before the performance and required little or no 
alteration for the printer. The punctuation was strengthened in two places 
(B4, C4) where the press was stopped for other alterations. Otherwise the 
only corrections made during the printing were of typographical errors 
(B4, serowle; C 3, annoiting). 

The major variants occur in the prose. Most of the corrections were made 
with the intention of expanding stage-directions or of making clearer to the 
reader what took place on the stage: change of a verb from present to past, 
more detailed indication of the singers, and a brief description of the dancing. 
There is no consistent attempt to make a reading version from what is 
essentially stage-direction, and no major revision of the prose until sheet C. 
Here it is not until state iii that any extensive alterations are made. 

In state iii a passage which troubled author and printer finds its proper 
place. The paraphrase of Peace’s tribute to the King and Queen occurred 
originally on C1’ where it anticipates the arrival of Peace on the stage. It is 
removed in state ii with changes in punctuation and catchword to an equally 
inappropriate position at the foot of C2. In state iii the wording is altered 
and the passage inserted in its proper position near the top of the same page. 
Adjustments of wording and spelling enabled the lines of type to be moved 
down the page without resetting. 

Manuscript correction in the Huntington‘! copy confirms state iii as the 
authoritative version. Sheet C of this copy represents state ii of the printed 
text; on C2 passages at the top and bottom of the page which are joined 
together in state ili have been underlined by hand and the joining word 


; 
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added. In the outer margin, partly clipped by the binder, are the four words 
the King 
Queenes Pietie 
which form part of the altered w ording of the passage as it occurs in state iii. 
The same hand has written on Br’, in the space beneath line 8 


Heere y* Triumphe is seene a far of 


and “Triumphe’ in the margin: a belated realization that the procession has 
passed without adequate warning to the reader. 

The title-page of the Huntington" copy bears the words “Ex dono 
Authoris Townsend’ and opposite this the signature of the Earl of Bridge- 
water. Manuscript corrections to a faulty text were commonly made by the 
author in a presentation copy, and the handw riting of the corrections closely 
resembles Townshend’s as it is preserved in holograph letters at Hatfield 
House. 

State iii, found in Winchester, Worcester, Huntington’, and Yale copies, 
therefore represents for sheet C the authoritative version of the text. 
ERICA VEEVERS 


TWO UNRECORDED ITEMS OF 1603 


In British Museum MS. Harley 514 are two copies of each of two printed 
items which do not appear to be recorded in the Short-Title Catalogue. Both 
were printed by Simon Stafford in 1603, and are evidently penitential pieces 
produced during the serious outbreak of plague in that year. Brief descrip- 
tions are as follows: 


1. [Within a frame of type ornaments] The feuen foueraigne medicines | 

and Salues, to be diligently applied to the feuen | deadly wounds 
and fores. |... | LONDON | Printed by Simon Stafford, dwelling | 
in Hofier lane, neere Smith- | field. 1603. [block of type orns.]. 
}°. Text printed in two columns, with title at top across full page. The 
text consists of eight verses, each of four lines, printed in black-letter. 
Each verse except the last is headed in rgman with the name of a sin 
and its complementary virtue. The middle two lines of stanza 3, which 
are damaged in the original and illegible in the facsimile, read: 


with Rigour cke of heart: 
Charity is a falue therefore,. 


1 See P. Simpson, Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries (1935), 
pp. 25-29. 

2 Cecil Papers, Ixxxvii. 23; xcvi. 11; xci. 106, &c. For references to further examples see 
Chambers’s Appendix B, pp. xxxvii-xlvii. 

3 | am grateful to the Trustees of, and the Keeper of Western Manuscripts at, the British 
Museum for permission to reproduce the two ballads. 
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Pride, and Humility. 


Rideis the fick and chiekett tore, 
the worft of other feuen: 
And Deeknes is afaluc therfore, 
the cyiefe® bndcr beauen. 


Enuy, and Loue. 


is the fecondfore, 

that ranchleth as a 

Kecpe perfit Lone,a falue therefore, 
to belpe itin a while. 


Wrath, and Charity. 
WV sath Maetwite isthe. third third Cope, 


Mieeur eke 
Slouth, Watching and Prayer. 


alfo is the fourth fore, 

a whieh burteth fmall and great : 
‘noatching alalue there: 
twhichanpman map get. fore, 


Gluttony, and Temperance. 


x G* uttonp is (he fifth foule fore, 
robich manp men Doth grietie: 
rue Téperanceis alaluc therefore, 
which will them foone relieuc. 
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The feuen foucraigne medicines 


and Salues, to be diligently applied tothe feuen 
deadly wounds and fores. 


Couetoufnefie, and Liberality. 


C Suctouteste is the firt foze, 
that builds in every freet: 

Liberality is afalue therefore, 
but fewe with tt can meet. 


Lechery, and Chatftiry. 


Leer echerp is the feuenth fore, 
that worketh (hame eche tohere: < 
Chattity is alalue therefore, 

but oft this falue ts Deare- 


4 


b fi 
inall neuee tiene thee moze. 


FINIS. 


~ 


LOND 
Printed by Simon Scafford dwellings} 
in Hofier lane, neere Smithe & 
field. 16 0 3. 


~ 


5105, 


Fic. 1. MS. Harley 514, fols. 119-20. } of original size. 
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A godly Exhortation, neceflary 


for this prefent time. 
Stnotthe dull andfluggi Aeepe The bpting Fleas refemble wel! 

L clofe bp thy waking eve, the wrinebling wozmesto be, 
Untill aright with wdgement deep ,| with me in che graue fhall Diwel, be 

thy Daplp Deedes thou trPe. where no light thal fee. 

The nightip bel, which heare towle, 
| 
2 ore bentrousis, then be that Teepes 
ttoentp mostall foes. and tiag, wien am Dead. 
Chcrefore at night call ontominde, | Theriling tn the moze liketwite, be 
D u 

uate, Judgement ar the tat. 
D Mritethp bcd patrerncis J qoe tobed as to mp graue: 

“a Drath and fatail bette, Hod knowes when J hall wake: 
Toward bed it hhalinot beamiffe, But (Lord) tru,thou witt me fave, be 

Thus to recordin bette: anD ine to mercp take. 
Gp bedis like che grauc fo coin; FINIS. 


‘ Imprinted at London by Simon Stafford , dwelling i 
‘ in Hofter lanc, neere Smithfield. 1 6 o 3. be 


Fic. 2. MS. Harley 514, fols. 121-2. } of original size. 
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The middle two lines of stanza 8, which are similarly damaged and 
illegible, read: 


and bind eche falue to fore: 
And then the feuen ftinking fores 


It will be noticed that this last line is the only line 3 in the ballad which 
does not end with the word ‘ther(e)fore,’, and this is clearly connected 
with the absence of punctuation. 


The two copies are now fols. 1-1* and 119-20 of the manuscript. The latter 
is the better copy, although mounted between gauze, and is approximately 
29 19 cm. in size. Fols. 1-1* have been mounted on paper, and repaired. 
Their size is approximately 27-5 x 19 cm. 


2. [Within a frame of type ornaments] A godly Exhortation, neceffary | 
for this prefent time. * . | Imprinted at London by Simon Stafford, 
dwelling | in Hofier lane, neere Smithfield. 1603. 

4°. Text printed in two columns, in black-letter, with the title and 
imprint in roman running respectively above and below them. The 
text consists of nine verses, each of four lines. 


The two copies are now fols. 2-2* and fols. 121-2 of the manuscript. The 
latter, although mounted between gauze, is again the better copy, approxi- 
mately 29x 19 cm. in size. Fols. 2-2*, approximately 27-5 19 cm., have 
been mounted on paper, and repaired. 

The two frames, double at top and bottom and single at the sides, are made 
up of similar type ornaments, except that the bottom part of the frame of the 
first item consists of different ornaments. It is perhaps worth adding that 
neither piece bears any resemblance to another Stafford item of 1603, S.T.C. 
6165, of which the only recorded copy is in the British Museum. This is 
described as a single sheet folio but is, in fact, a broadsheet, in Latin, printed 
in italic. 

MS. Harley 514, a late sixteenth-century copy of Paracelsus’s Magia veterum, 
was entirely repaired and rebound in 1960. All leaves have been separately 
mounted and placed between gauze, and it is not possible to see how the 
printed matter was attached to the rest of the volume. The binding recently 
discarded was no older than the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, 
and, if I remember rightly, provided no clearer evidence on this point. From 
their position, however, it is evident that the printed leaves served as fly-leaves. 

The manuscript reached Harley in 1705 as part of the collections of Sir 
Simonds D’ Ewes, who died in 1650. It is not recorded in any catalogue of 
D’Ewes’s library, but his number ‘94’ is at the top of fol. 4. The original 
binding of the manuscript, with the insertion of the printed leaves, was 
probably done about 1603 for the “T. Davie’ whose name appears on fol. 3. 
D’Ewes acquired eleven other manuscripts bearing his name, three of them of 
works by Paracelsus, and written in the same, probably German, hand as MS. 
Harley 514. Most of them are of the same date and nature as Harley $14. 

A. G. WATSON 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEMORANDUM ON PUBLISHING POLICY. SUBMITTED BY THE PRESIDENT AND 
ACCEPTED, AS AMENDED, BY THE COUNCIL ON 6TH OCTOBER 1960 


. After paying for The Library and the Society's administrative expenses 
Pe Society has, with present membership, between £800 and {900 a year 
for publications. This should be enough to provide one medium-sized 
volume every year. 

2. It is generally agreed that one-third of this, or one publication every 
three years, ought to be devoted to what may be called casual publications. 
That is publications of merit which the Society would not wish to refuse, 
but which, being offered as it were out of the blue, cannot be foreseen and 
budgeted for. The works by Miss Kathi Meyer-Baer, Professor F. B. 
Williams, Jr., and Humphrey ‘Wanley’ s Diary fall into this category. The 
last of these will in any case have to be issued in instalments of a volume at a 
time. 

3. There are some large undertakings which the Society would wish to 
sponsor, such as Professor Fredson Bowers’s Bibliography of Restoration 
Drama; but these are beyond its resources without some subsidy from external 
sources. This has been made clear to Professor Bowers; and, if the Society 
publishes his work, it will be done only with resources additional to the 
annual budget. 

4. There are other large projects, in particular the revised edition of the 
Short-Title Catalogue, which the Society is committed to undertake, but 
which need cause no financial qualms because a large enough number of 
copies can be sold outside the Society to recoup sufficiently quickly any 
financial outlay of the Society's funds under this head. 

. The Society has in the past catered fairly amply for early printed books, 
vn for sixteenth- and sev enteenth-century books, particularly the Eliza- 
bethan drama. While the possibility should not be excluded of acce pting for 
publication a book on any subject offered to the Society and judged suitable 
for publication, the Society should now concentrate on 


(i) Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century books. 
(ii) Manuscripts before the invention of printing. 
(iii) Obvious gaps in what we have done for the period 1450-1640. 
6. Taking the last subsection first: 
(i) The revision of the S.T.C. has already been covered in paragraph 4 
above. 
(ii) Liber A, which is the only record of importance before 1640 at 
Stationers’ Hall remaining unprinted, can be dealt with under para- 


graph 2. 


The Stationers’ Company records after 1640, though they contain useful 
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information on the book-trade in the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, clearly do not merit full treatment on the scale of Greg and Boswell 
or Jackson. It is submitted that their publication (apart from the apprentice- 
ship records which should be covered in a new edition of the Dictionaries) is 
not the most urgent problem. 

7. Proposals for work on manuscripts before the invention of printing 
might include, for example, editions of monastic library catalogues and the 
suggestion put forward in paragraph 15 below. 

8. There remain two major series which may not be beyond the Society's 
financial and editorial resources spread over a dozen years or so: 


(i) A series of reproductions of printers’, publishers’, and booksellers’ 
ledgers and correspondence. 
(ii) A revision and extension of the Society’s Dictionaries of Printers, &c. 


9. A large number of printers’, publishers’, and booksellers’ letter books 
and ledgers survive: some of them, Plantin’s, Bowyer’s Paper Ledger, 
Strahan’s accounts, are already being culled and referred to in bibliographical 
work. There can be no basic project more stimulating to bibliographical 
studies than proper editions of these texts. 

Some of these documents could be relatively cheaply reproduced by 
photolithography. The standard of reproduction would fall far short of the 
collotypes, which the Society has used hitherto; but this (or some analogous 
process) should be far cheaper than setting the text in type. What is wanted 


is the whole text and an editor to supply an introductory description of the 
manuscript, elucidatory notes, and an index. 

10. If the inauguration of a series of this kind is approved in principle, 
there are three requirements: 


(a) suitable editors; 
(b) information about the cheapest satisfactory process of reproduction 
and its cost; 
(c) information about surviving letter books and ledgers, particularly 
(i) their intrinsic interest, 
(ii) their suitability for mechanical reproduction, 
(iti) their extent unabridged. 


A list of such material would be a most useful publication for the Society 
to produce, and it would be an important preliminary for this project as well 
as for any revision of the Dictionaries. 

11. The second possible project is the revision of the Society’s Dictionaries. 
Most bibliographers cherish particularly enlightening references to some 

rinter or other, culled from the most unlikely source, which they would 
ike to see enshrined in new editions of these Dictionaries. This type of 
information is most useful. But the basis of any new edition must be the 
methodical, persistent, and tedious searching of all relevant records. This is 
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not a task which can be assigned to voluntary editors. The only chance is to 
seek a subsidy, provided that satisfactory editors for the various portions can 
be guaranteed; and an agreed scheme for them to work to. 

12. The Dictionaries now comprise five volumes covering 1450 to 1775, 
and the Society ought to settle first the purpose the Dictionaries are intended 
to serve and the best pattern of their arrangement. Four possible patterns 
have been suggested. 


(a) One alphabetical series for all periods. 

(b) Chronological grouping as at present. 

(c) Topographical (e.g. the book trade of one town or county at a time). 

(d) By trades (e.g. Mr. Howe’s London Bookbinders and Mr. Ramsden’s 
volumes). 


13. The wholly alphabetical arrangement should be rejected, because it 
involves so much more record searching. The sources of information for the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth century are very different, and all would have 
to be searched before the first volume could be completed. The editorial job 
here is inevitably specialized, and specialization is fruitful for a chronological 
period, but not for a section of the alphabet. 

The topographical pattern would extract most benefit from specialization, 
because concentration on a town or district does yield more information 
than can be found by more generalized inquiries. Nevertheless, though a 
topographical arrangement would ensure that some parts of the country 
would be better done than in any other way, it is more than likely that some 
districts would not be done at all. 

The trade arrangement yielded some new and enlightening information in 
Mr. Howe’s book. Nevertheless, the difficulty of separating trades, at least 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is such that this pattern could not 
be used over that period without intolerable duplication or cross-referencing. 
Nevertheless, subdivision by trade may be a useful expedient in any extension 
of the chronological range before 1450 and after 1775. 

14. We are thus left with chronological grouping; but it is not necessary 
to follow the exact periods of the existing Dictionaries. Duff’s Century 
(1905) was designed to cover the period of printing before Arber’s Transcript 
begins. Plomer’s 1640-67 volume (1907) was designed to bridge the gap 
between Arber’s Transcript and The Term Catalogues. These works wére 
found so useful that McKerrow’s 1557-1640 volume and Plomer’s two 
volumes of continuation from 1667 to 1775 were added to round out a series 
which was originally started with a less ambitious aim. In adopting some 
form of chronological grouping the exact periods of the earlier Dictionaries 
need not be followed. It would be more helpful, for instance, to have 
divisions at 1640 and 1700; but the periods should not be too narrow, for 
that again means duplication and unnecessary cross-referencing. 

15. The extension of the series backwards to cover the manuscript period 
is much wanted; but the terms of reference would have to be drawn with 
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care. It would also be necessary to arrive at an answer to the question 
whether to include in a dictionary of this period the thousands of names of 
scribes and illuminators about whom nothing but the name is known, or 
whether what is wanted is a dictionary of the scribes and illuminators who 
signed their work and can be to some extent identified. Stationers who 
handled volumes still extant might also be included. The prime difficulty 
would be to get someor'e willing and competent to do the work. 

16. The extension of the Dictionaries from 1775 to at least 1900 should also 
be considered. But the interest here again needs restriction and definition. 
Literally tens of thousands of names could be taken from the various Direc- 
tories, listed at the end of Pendred. A complete list of every retailer, stationer, 
and newsagent is not wanted. Subdivision by trade, at least after about 1820— 
publishers and wholesalers, printers, bookbinders—might be considered. At 
this date these trades do not overlap so much as they did before 1800. 

17. Before any approach is made to elicit any subsidy for re-editing or 
extending the Dictionaries, the following steps should be taken: 


(a) Rules should be formulated for the guidance of editors (what trades 
to include; what details about each person to include [and to exclude]; 
what classes of record must be searched, particularly the apprentice- 
ships at Stationers’ Hall). 

(b) Members should be canvassed for an indication of what they want 
from the Dictionaries. 

(c) The Council should be ready to nominate as editor for each chrono- 


logical group, someone who, if suitably remunerated, could be relied 
on to do the job well. 


a 
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Typographica Plantiniana: II. Early Inventories of Punches, Matrices, and Moulds, in the 
Plantin-Moretus Archives. Edited by M. Parker, K. Metis, H. D. L. Verviter. (Overdruk 
uit De Gulden Passer.) Antwerp, 1960. Pp. 139. 


Tue collection of some 4,500 punches and 16,000 matrices preserved in the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp comprises the largest accumulation of 
sixteenth-century typographical material still in existence or, probably, ever 
formed. The inventories describing this collection have now been reproduced 
and annotated in a splendid piece of research, on which the compilers and the 
Antwerp Museum are to be congratulated. The records preserved in the Museum, 
including especially the correspondence of Plantin with a number of typefounders, 
have enabled the compilers to identify the punches and matrices, and to give a 
fairly complete history of their use. Somewhat similar work has been carried 
out at Oxford on the Fell types, but the Oxford collection cannot vie with Antwerp 
either in the amount of the material preserved or in historical importance. This 
is a unique work and of the greatest value for the study of typographical history. 

The number of inventories reproduced is sixteen, starting with one dated 
1556, with four entries only, and increasing in size down to the 1581 inventory, 
which lists practically all that Plantin acquired. Some later inventories are con- 
nected with the settlement of Plantin’s estate, and finally there are two Moretus 
inventories of 1612 and 1652. Each inventory is preceded by an introduction 
giving its date, author, and purpose. After the inventory follow notes on the 
individual entries. There are four groups of entries: punches still preserved, 
marked ST; punches since lost, LST; matrices preserved, MA; and matrices since 
lost, LMA. Each set is given a number and, with the help of a table printed in 
Appendix II, the story of any particular set can be followed through the inven- 
tories. For example, in the first inventory MA 48 is'a Garamont petit Rommain. 
It appears in eight of the inventories. We learn that in 1566 Robert Granjon 
provided some shortened letters (LST 9), so that type could be cast on a Colineus 
body. This sort of adaptation seems to have been frequent at Plantin’s press, 
to the bewilderment of the student today. The notes to each inventory are con- 
cluded by references to reproductions and to books in which the type has been 
used. 

The first inventory, as noted, lists only four sets and has no mention of the Cicero 
italic to be found in most of Plantin’s earliest books, perhaps because Plantin had no 
matrices. The type is found in Antwerp books several years before Plantin set up 
his press. Oddly enough, the 1589 inventory records under MA 146 a set of un- 
justified matrices of what seems to be the same type. The Texte roman (LMA 21) 
mentioned at the end of the notes to the first inventory as being probably by 
Ameet Tavernier, was a common London type, but the attribution to Tavernier is 
new. In the 1561 inventory an Augustin roman of the Paris punch-cutter Pierre 
Hautin is described. This type was little used by Plantin, but a reference to Paolo 
Manuzio of Venice enables us to understand what Hautin’s romans looked like. 
Manuzio had at least four sizes of this design, which appeared in the books he 
printed for the Academia Veneta in 1558 and 1559. The 1563 inventory lists 
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the first Hebrew matrices which Plantin bought from Guillaume Le Bé, and also 
the material acquired at the Garamond sale in Paris in 1562. From the introductory 
note to the inventory of 1580 we learn that Van den Keere cut his punches in three 
different shapes, which can be dated. Evidence drawn from the shape of punches is 
a recent development; those who have been studying the Fell types have found 
something similar in the case of punches cut by Peter Walpergen. In the Moretus 
inventory of 1612 there is an account of the earliest Samaritan type, first used in 
J. J. Scaliger’s De emendatione temporum, printed by Raphelengius, Leyden, 1598. 
This was not known to T. B. Reed, nor to the editor of the second edition of 
Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries, where the first Samaritan is said to be that of 
Paris, 1631. 

These few observations are suggested by the wealth of information contained in 
the notes to these inventories. What we now need are illustrations of the types, 
which the compilers promise in their preface. Meanwhile we have the help, and a 
great help it is, of the sheet of casas ioetions made by Harry Carter and accom- 
panying his paper on Plantin’s types, which appeared in The Library, 1956.! If 
we could have specimens made ee newly cast types, the Antwerp Museum 
would have made a fitting completion to a fine piece of work. 

A. F. JOHNSON 


GEOFFREY KEYNES: Tributes on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday with a bibliographical 
check list of his publications. Published for the Osler Club of London by Rupert Hart-Davis 
Ltd., 1961. Pp. 64, 3 plates. 7} x5 in. 155. 


Tuis pleasant little book appears four years after the event which it commemor- 
ates. On 25 March 1957 Sir Geoffrey Keynes celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
The following day the Treasurer and Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
entertained in his honour in their Great Hall nearly 200 of Sir Geoffrey's friends 
and admirers from all walks of life. On that occasion a copy of a pamphlet, Three 
Tributes, printed at his private press by Mr. Will Carter, was given to each guest. 
The three essays are reprinted in the volume under review. Mr. W. R. Le Fanu’s 
“Surgical Writing’ gives a concise account of what would have been a remarkable 
achievement in one distinguished lifetime. Sir Geoffrey’s contributions to the 
Annals of Surgery are many. His important work on the treatment of carcinoma 
of the breast, on blood transfusion, and on thyroid and parathyroid surgery is 
rightly praised. His pioneer work in the field of thymic surgery is outlined. Sir 
Geoffrey performed the first thymectomy for myasthenia gravis in this country in 
February 1942; the latter years of his surgical career were largely devoted to the 
successful relief of this distressing and often fatal disease, and a series of important 
articles ‘established yet one more surgical triumph through his masterly courage, 
dexterity, and judgment’. 

Mr. A. N. L. Munby’s essay ‘Book-collecting and Bibliography’ pays tribute to 
Sir Geoffrey’s remarkable achievements in the field of literae humaniores. The 
pattern of Sir Geoffrey’s career as a book-collector and bibliographer is known 
from ‘Religio Bibliographici’, his Presidential Address to the Bibliographical 
Society. In the course of half a century Sir Geoffrey has formed what is probably 
the finest, and certainly the most fascinating, private library in this country of 
English literature, medicine, science, and philosophy. The impressive series of 

1 Fifth series, vol. xi, facing p. 16. 
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bibliographies and editions of the works of major authors are mentioned. Mr. 
F. B. Adams Jr. contributes a short and charming “Tribute from America’. 

The three essays are prefaced by Sir Russell Brain’s speech made at the birthday 
party. He reminded his listeners that Sir Geoffrey was the author of a ballet and 
appropriately said: ‘Indeed he has done so much with such distinction in so many 
fields that the famous schoolboy who once asked ““What are Keats?’ could with 
much more justification inquire “How many are Keynes?” : 

The Minutes of the 148th Meeting of the Osler Club held in honour of the 
seventicth birthday are followed by Dr. A. W. Franklin’s speech in which he records 
the Club’s great debt to Sir Geoffrey, and by Sir Gordon Gordon-Taylor’s tribute. 

A brief biographical note, with which the book opens, records in telegraphic 
form Sir Geoffrey’s distinguished parentage, the happy union with the Darwins, 
and his own formidable list of medical and other distinctions. 

At the end of the book W. R. Le Fanu has added a ‘List of the Writings of Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes’, compiled from his own register. The two main headings: 
‘Surgery’ and ‘General’ are subdivided by subject. Some less well-known facets 
of Sir Geoffrey's versatility are seen under such headings as ‘Archaeology’ and 
‘Lepidoptera’. The first page of the manuscript of ‘Religio Bibliographici’ is 
illustrated, a characteristic example of Sir Geoffrey’s beautiful Italic hand which 
belies the trite observation that medical men necessarily write illegibly. An 
admirable photograph of the subject of the book forms the frontispiece, and another 

late reproduces Stanley Spencer's drawing of Sir Geoffrey, presented to him by 
the Osler Club. 

Fuller mention of Sir Geoffrey’s activities as a connoisseur of art would have been 
welcome. Pre-eminent as an authority on Blake and his circle, Sir Geoffrey has 
interests which range from the graphic art of Diirer, Bruegel, and Bosch through 
Audubon to contemporary art. His unselfish work for the National Portrait 
Gallery deserves more than casual mention. It is forgivable that his skills as a 
master mason and cabinet-maker are less well known. 

All in all this small book gives an excellent picture of one of the most remarkable 
Englishmen of our age. Geoffrey Langdon Keynes has much in common with 
some of the men of the seventeenth century which he loves so much: the power to 
do superlatively well in more than one department of knowledge or art. We shall 
look forward to a fuller tribute and a longer list including his further works 
after his ninetieth birthday. 

BENT JUEL-JENSEN 


In Officina Ioannis Blaeu. N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 
1961. Pp. iv-+-52, 1 plate. 836 in. Wrappers. 


Tus pamphlet provides (in Dutch) two essays celebrating a small exhibition of 
early ephemeral printing promoted by the Foundation of Dr. P. A. Ticle. The first, 
by Dr. H. de la Fontaine Verwey, professor and librarian of the University of 
Amsterdam, is a brief biography of the members of the family of Blaeu who, for 
about a century ending in 1712, conducted a famous printing, publishing, and 
bookselling business at Amsterdam. Dr. Verwey claims for this house the praise 
it deserves not only for its atlases but also for learned and artistic works of many 
kinds. Disappointingly little is known about the lives of the great Willem Janszoon 
and his son, Joan; citations in the footnotes to this essay of recent books and articles 
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bearing on them are welcome accordingly. A valuable point made is the connexion 
between the rise of scholarly printing in Amsterdam and the establishment there of 
the ‘Illustre School’ for higher education in 1632. 

The other, longer, essay is by Professor Dr. W. Gs. Hellinga on the catalogue 
issued in 1659 by Joan Blaeu of the stock of his bookshop. A copy of this sub- 
stantial classic in its kind, now in the Royal Library at Brussels, is cut up and the 
leaves mounted and annotated with handwritten prices, in some cases with extended 
titles. This was evidently an office copy, and it gives, besides, indications of the 
turnover of the stock. Dr. Hellinga makes of this printed catalogue a lesson in 
experimental bibliography, showing, among other things, how its make-up is 
adapted for the issue of sections separately to several classes of customers with 
appendixes applicable to all or some. (The later the issue, the more complicated 
is the gathering. Three copies have been examined in Oxford of which two have 
the same collation, one in John Johnson’s collection and one of the two Bodleian 
copies (8° T 53 Art.), a fine example inscribed “Sum ex Libris Petri Blaeu 1659’. 
These two collate: 8°, A-E8, 2A-2B8 2C*4, 3A’ 4A-4E8, a—c8 The second 
Bodleian copy (4° P 74 Art.), though cropped, has besides all the foregoing five 
extra gatherings: F4, 2D, 3C?, 4F4, and g’. The accretions are appendixes to ap- 
pendixes under the sectional heads, Theology, Law, Medicine, Miscellaneous, and 
Foreign (i.e. not in Latin).) His analysis leads to reflections on the history of book- 
sellers’ lists, the evolution of conventions as to their form, and the part they have 
played in communicating and indexing knowledge. Finally he remarks on the 
character of a learned bookseller’s business in such a nexus of the international 
trade as Amsterdam was in Blaeu’s day. 

A studious reader is in competent hands here, and anyone who has even a 
smattering of Dutch and a dictionary will find himself gracefully entertained. It 
is rather sad to find the copy of the catalogue in Johnson’s “Constance Meade 
Collection’ not only unmarked but with many unopened bolts. 

HARRY CARTER 


SAILENDRA Kumar SEN, Capell and Malone, and Modern Critical Bibliography. Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1960. Pp. 52. 84 54 in. Rs. 3.00. 


Tuts pamphlet consists of an account of the ways in which the editorial principles 
of Capell and Malone differed from those of their predecessors (pp. 7-30), notes 
(pp. 31-36), and an Appendix which provides extracts from the prefaces of Capell 
and Malone to their editions of Shakespeare, and from Tyrwhitt’s preface to his 
Canterbury Tales (pp. 37-52). Mr. Sen rightly pays tribute to Capell’s originality 
as a textual critic, though his survey is somewhat impaired by lack of reference to 
editorial practice as well as by an uncritical attitude towards the pronouncements of 
Pollard, McKerrow, and Greg. This leads him to some untenable generalizations— 
notably that the ‘problems of editing printed books are not the same as the problems 
in regard to works which had come down to us in manuscript’. The problems are 
very much the same in so far as, once the transmission stemma is constructed, an 
editor is faced with the crucial tasks of selecting readings from texts of equal 
stemmatic authority, and of restoring conjecturally what is corrupt in the witnesses. 
What differentiates the editing of manuscripts from the editing of printed texts is 
the means by which a stemma is arrived at. 

I should like to take this opportunity of protesting against the use of the term 
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‘critical bibliography’. It is, | suppose, generally agreed that the bibliographer is 
best qualified to construct a stemma for printed books; but, unless the recension 
provides an editor with a fool-proof text, it is the business of the textual critic to 
discriminate between true and false readings. Let us therefore use the traditional 
term ‘textual criticism’, so that everyone knows what we are talking about, instead 
of ‘critical bibliography’, which confounds what is strictly bibliographical (in the 
sense in which McKerrow used the word) and what is strictly the business of 


experts in other fields. 
WALKER 
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Recent Books and Periodicals 


The English and American books here listed have for the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE LIBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


Bibliography of Canadian Bibliographies. Compiled under the direction of RAYMOND 
TANGHE. Toronto University Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, [1961]. 
Pp. x+206. 9X6 in. 80s. 

[Prelims. and headings in English and French. | 


CARMAN, HARRY J., and ARTHUR W. THOMPSON, A Guide to the Principal Sources for American 
Civilization, 1800-1900, in the City of New York. New York, Columbia University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 1+453. 9x6 in. 


[This is ‘in effect a chronological successor to the now widely used and respected Greene and Morris 
Guide’, which covered the years 1600 to 1800.] 


COOK, OLAN V., Incunabula in The Hanes Collection of the Library of the University of 
North Carolina. Enlarged edition. (Hanes Foundation Publications, No. 2.) Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, [1961]. 
Pp. xvii+ 180. 9x6 in. Gos. 
[The first edition, 1940, recorded 536 numbered items (sometimes no more than a single leaf), by 214 
printers and presses in 42 cities in 8 countries, The figures now are: 732; 324; $7; and 9. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, and Proctor, Hain, Copinger, Reichling, B.M.C., G.W., and other references 
are given. There is an index of authors, and one of printers and places, and concordances of Hain, 
Copinger, Reichling, G.W., &c., numbers. ] 


CRICK, B. R., and MIRIAM ALMAN, Editors, A Guide to Manuscripts Relating to America in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Edited under the general supervision of H. L. BEALES. Published 
for the British Association for American Studies by the Oxford University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 667. 84% $$ in. 84s. 


HORNE, ROBERT, and Company Ltd. Paper for Books: A comprehensive survey of the various 
types of paper used in book production, illustrated by members of the Society of Industrial 
Artists. (Revised and enlarged edition.) London, Robert Horne and Company Ltd., 1961. 
Pp. 648, with 75 specimens and numerous illustrations. 8} x 5} in. 30s. 


[An interesting and beautifully produced specimen book. ]} 


ISAAC, PETER C. G., Checklist of Books & Periodicals Printed by William Bulmer. The 
Allenholme Press, Wylam, Northumberland, 1961. Pp. 46. 9} x 8 in. Reproduced from 
typewriting. Wrappers. 80 copies; some available at 2s. 6d. 


[A list of 377 books and 3 periodicals based on Sir William Croft's handlists and supplements in 
Signature. Mr. Isaac will welcome additions. } 


MERIWETHER, JAMES B., The Literary Career of William Faulkner: A Bibliographical Study. 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. Pp. x+192, 33 collotypes. 
9} x 6 in. $6. 

[A ‘published record of the Exhibition . . . held in the Princeton University Library’ in 1957.] 


MORAN, JAMES, Printing. (The Sunday Times Career Books.) The Sunday Times, 200 Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.C. 1, 1961. Pp. 74, figures and 4 plates. 7x 4} in. Wrappers. 3s. 6d. 
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MORAN, JAMES, Editor, The Fortsas Hoax. William Blades’ translation of Catalogue d’une 
trés-riche mais peu nombreuse collection de livres provenant de la bibliothéque de feu M.* 
le Comte J.-N.-A. de Fortsas dont la vente se fera 4 Binche, le 10 aotit 1840 4 onze heures du 
matin . .. Mons: Typographie d’Em. Hoyois, Libraire. Published privately by Arborfield, 
London, 1961. Pp. 33. 84x $$ in. 


{Distributed free as an advertisement to publishers. The author of the hoax was Renier Hubert 
Ghislain Chalon.]} 


@belisk, containing perhaps the first typographic printing in any language of the complete 
texts of the Juan Pablos and Gil Barbero Contracts with Juan Cromberger signed at Seville 
June 1539 providing for the founding of what may have been the first Printing-Office in the 
Western Hemisphere. Englished, Printed for Sale, and Copyrighted by Thomas W. 
M’Donald at Black Mack, the Handpress, 1479 Angelus Avenue, Los Angeles 26, 1961. 
Pp. 33. 8X5 in. Wrappers. By subscription, but 50 copies available at $5. 

[The second of the Black Mack Footnotes. ] 


PORTALS LIMITED. The Story of Portals Makers of Good Paper since 1712. Printed by The 
Chiswick Press and distributed by Portals Ltd., Laverstoke Mills, Whitchurch, Hampshire, 
{1961}. Pp. 18, 2 illustrations. 9} x 6 in. Wrappers. 


SHEEHY, EUGENE P., and KENNETH A. LOHF, Sherwood Anderson, A Bibliography. The Talis- 
man Press, Los Gatos, California, 1960. Pp. 125, 4 illustrations. 8} 5} in. $6.00. 


SOUTHAMPTON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Catalogue of the Walter Frank Perkins Agricultural 
Library. (Compiled by a. ANDERSON from the preliminary work of £. H. MILLIGAN.) The 
University Library, Southampton, 1961. Pp. xii+291, 1 plate. 9} x6 in. 45s. 
[Includes at least 9 S.T.C. books—at least, because Markham’s A Way to Get Wealth, 1638 (S.T.C. 
17397), has 6 parts, each with a separate S.7.C. number—and 24 Wing books, together with 2 more 


not in Wing: England’s Improvement, 1691, and the ‘second parts’ of J. Worlidge’s Systema Agricul- 
ture, 1689.] 


The Book Collector. Vol. x, No. 3 (Autumn 1961). The Shenval Press Ltd. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: George Whalley, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Portrait of a 
Bibliophile, vii); J. C. T. Oates, An Old Boot at Cambridge; Boies Penrose, Boies Penrose (Contem- 
porary Collectors, xxviii); P. H. Muir, Further Reminiscences, xiv; Simon Nowell-Smith, R. W. 
Dixon (Some Uncollected Authors, xxix); J. S. G. Simmons, The Leningrad Method of Watermark 
Reproduction (Bibliographical Note clx). 


Book design and production. Vol. iv (1961), No. 2. Managing Director and Editor, Arthur 
J. Heighway. Printing News Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
Contents include: Lynton Lamb, Designing for gold blocking; Some trends in design in ‘Book of the 


Year’; Raymond Gid [book cesigner]; S. I. Wicklen, Some problems in Welsh Printing; Filmset 
books from Germany and Holland. 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library. Vol. Ixv, No. 1 (January 1961) 
Contents include: Eric Werner, The Family Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy [With 2 plates]; 
Robert C. Cosbey, Thoreau at Work: The Writing of ‘Ktaadn’. 

—— No. 2 (February 1961). 


Contents include: Marian Eames, John Ogilby and his Aisop: The Fortunes and Fables of a Seven- 
teenth-Century Virtuoso [With 4 plates]; Lawrence A. Cummings, Pitfalls of Photocopy Research; 
S. Schoenbaum, Internal Evidence and the Attribution of Elizabethan Plays. 


—— No. 3 (March 1961). 


Contents include: Herschel M. Sikes, Hazlitt, the London Magazine, and the ‘Anonymous Reviewer ; 
Harold L. Ruland, Sebastian Miinster’s La Cosmographie Universelle; Takashi Sugiki, A Checklist of 
Japanese Journals in English and American Literature. 
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Bulletin of the New York Public Library. Vol. Ixv, No. 4 (April 1961). 


Contents include: Thurston Dart, The History of Mayden-Musicke; Carl R. Woodring, Two Prompt 
Copies of Coleridge’s Remorse; Irving Lowens, The Musical Edsons of Shady: Early American 
Tunesmiths {With 1 plate]; David V. Erdman, Lost Poem Found: The cooperative pursuit & 
recapture of an escaped Coleridge ‘sonnet’ of 72 lines [With 1 plate]. 


—— No. 5 (May 1961). 


Contents include: Margaret T. Hills, The English Bible in America; Charles S$, Bouslog, Coleridge’s 
Marginalia in the Sara Hutchinson Copy of Remorse. 


—— No. 6 (June 1961). 


Contents include: Richard J. Wolfe, Parthenia In-Violata: A Seventeenth-Century Folio-form Quarto; 
Hamlin Hill, Mark Twain’s Book Sales, 1869-1879. 


The Huntington Library Quarterly. Vol. xxiv, No. 2 (February 1961). 


Contents include: Muriel C. Bradbrook, The Status Seekers: Society and the Common Player in the 
Reign of Elizabeth I; Harold H. Davis, An Unknown and Early Translation of Seneca’s De beneficiis 
[S.T.C. 12939]; Robert W. Dent, Greene’s Gwydonius: A Study in Elizabethan Plagiarism; Carl J. 
Stratman, C.S.V., A Survey of the Huntington Library’s Holdings in the Field of English Printed 
Drama. 


The Innes Review. Vol. xi (1960), 25 Finlas Street, Glasgow. 20s. p.a., 10s. a number. 


Contents include: Leslie Macfarlane, The Book of Hours of James vi and Margaret Tudor [Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Codex Lat. 1897. With 9 plates]; the Reverend William 
James Anderson, Andrew Lundy’s Primer [at Blairs College, Aberdeen. With 7 plates]. 


Notes and Queries. New Series, Vol. viii, No. 8 (August 1961). 


Contents include: Paul Kaufman, A Library Known by its Loans [from the record of them in the 
Compt Buik, 1587-1630, of David Wedderburn of Dundee]. 


—— No.9 (September 1961). 


Contents include: John Eyton, Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill: Some Unpublished 
Letters [to the Reverend Robert William Eyton]. 


PaGA, printing & graphic arts. Vol. ix, No. 1 (March 1961). The Stinehour Press, Lunen- 
burg, Vermont. $2 p.a. 


Contents include: James Eckman, The Great Western Type Foundry of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, 1869-1933. 


BELGIUM 


Scriptorium. Revue internationale des études relatives aux manuscrits. International Review 
of Manuscript Studies. Standaard-Boekhandel S.A., Anvers, Amsterdam; Editions Erasme 
S.A., Bruxelles, Paris. Tome xv (1961), No. 1. £3. 15s. p.a. 


Contents include: Patrick McGurk, Citation marks in early Latin manuscripts [With 4 plates]; 
Leslie W. Jones, Ancient prickings in eighth-century manuscripts; Jacques Guilmain, Observations 
on some early interlace initials and frame ornaments in Mozarabic manuscripts of Leén-Castile 
[With 8 plates]; Julien Leroy, Un témoin ancien des Petites Catéchéses de Théodore Studite [With 1 
plate]; Sug Y. Rudberg, Annotations historiques et adscripta métriques contenus dans les manuscrits 
de Basile de Césarée; José Ruysschaert, A propos des trois premiéres grammaires latines de Pomponio 
Leto; A. Cordoliani, Les manuscrits de comput des bibliothéques d’ Utrecht; Sesto Prete, The biblio- 
graphy of Latin manuscripts; Giorgio Varanini, Tradizione delle opere di Giovanni Boccaccio; 
Martin Wittek, A propos des papiers de Bale et de leurs filigranes; Gregorio Andrés, La Coleccién 
Escurialense des mss griegos de Antonio Eparco; K. A. de Meyier, Un manuscrit de Leyde contenant 
le ‘Régime du corps’ d’ Aldebrandin de Sienne; Stanistawa Sawicka, La miniature en Pologne; Klaus 
Gamber, Leimabdriicke eines mailandischen Lektionars aus dem 6./7. Jahrhundert [With 1 plate]; 
Frédéric Lyna, Elisabeth de Gorlitz et les ‘Heures de Turin et de Milan’ [With 2 plates]. 


©, 
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FRANCE 
Bulletin des Bibliothtques de France. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. 6° Année, No. 2 
(February 1961). 40 N.F. p.a. 


Contents include: A. Masson, Les Thémes de décoration des biblioth¢ques du XVI* au XVIII* siécle 
{With 1o illustrations]. 


Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire. Paris, Librairie Giraud-Badin. 1961, No. 1. 
18 N.F. p.a. 
Contents include: Léon Thévenin, Un libraire de Port-Royal; Jean Marchand, Contribution 4 la 
Bibliographie de Daphnis et Chloé, les éditions de 1716 et 1717; Max Brun, Contribution biblio- 
graphique a l'étude des éditions des Liaisons dangereuses portant Je mill¢ésime 1782; Jean Bonnerot, 
Bibliographie de Henri Focillon. 


Etudes de Presse. L’Institut Francais de Presse, Paris. Nouvelle série. Vol. xii, Nos. 22-23 
(1960). 18 N.F. p.a. 

Contents include: Jean-Pierre Seguin, Nature et commerce des feuilles d’actualité en Angleterre au 
XIX¢® siécle [With illustrations]. 
GERMANY 


Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens. Herausgegeben von der Historischen Kommission 
des Bérsenvereins des Deutschen Buchhandels e. V. Band iii, Lieferung 4-6. Buchhindler- 
Vereinigung GmbH, Frankfurt am Main, 1960. 


Contents include: Walter Baumann, Die Buchdruckerei Doelle in Halberstadt (Schluss); Hermann 
Knaus, Handschriften der Grafen von Nassau-Breda; Eberhard Galley, Noch einige Bemerkungen 
zur Kélner Buchmalerei der Gotik [With 2 plates]; Gerhard Piccard, Zur Geschichte der Papier- 
erzeugung in der Reichsstadt Memmingen; Isabel Heitjan, Die Buchhandler, Verleger und Drucker 
Bencard, 1636-1762 [With 1o plates]; Hanns Klasing, August Klasing — Lebensbild eines deutschen 
Buchhindlers [Begun. With 1 plate]. 


Lieferung 7-9. 1961. 


Contents are: Hanns Klasing, August Klasing [Concluded. With 4 plates]; Ursula Giese, Johann 
Thomas Edler von Trattner. Seine Bedeutung als Buchdrucker, Buchhandler und Herausgeber 
[With rs plates]; Heinrich Grimm, Einiges iiber Buchdrucker-Signete des deutschen Sprachbereichs 
im 16. Jahrhundert [With 4 plates]. 


FINSTERER-STUBER, GERDA, Geistige Vater des Abendlandes. Eine Sammlung von hundert 
Buchtiteln antiker Autoren. Mit cinem Essay von WALTER RUEGG. Chr. Belser Verlag, Stutt- 
gart, 1960. Pp. 239, illustrations. 13} x 9} in. DM. 68. 


MEIER, ERNST, Zeitungen auf Grénland. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Publizistik an der Uni- 
versitit Erlangen-Niirnberg, Heft 1.) Duncker & Humblot, Berlin, 1960. Pp. 110, 16 plates. 
9} 6} in. 


MULLER, JOHANNES, Editor, Festschrift zum 150 Jahrigen bestehen des Verlages und des 
Graphischen Betriebes B. G. Teubner Leipzig. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1961. Pp. 94, plates. 
104 x 7} in. 


RODENBERG, JULIUS, Neue deutsche Buchkunst. Beispiele aus der Sammlung kiinstlerische 
Drucke in der Deutschen Biicherei. (Neujahrsgabe der Deutschen Biicherei 1961.) Deutsche 
Biicherci, Leipzig, 1960. Pp. 38, 49 illustrations. 9} x 6} in. Wrappers. DM. 2. 
HUNGARY 
Magyar Kényvszemle. Vol. Ixxvii, No. 2 (April-June 1961). 


Contents include: B. K6halmi, Nouveaux aspects dans la littérature bibliographique [Summary in 
English]; E. S. Vincze, Contributions 4 l’histoire du quotidien ‘Népszava’ (1889-1896) [Summary 
in German]; M. Vértesy, Cryptogramme dans un manuscrit de la Bibliotheca Corvina [With 2 
plates]; J. Herepei, Comment une partie de la bibliothéque de Gyulafehérvar a-t-elle échappé aux 
dévastations caus¢es par les Tartares en 16587; B. Takacs, L’inventaire daté de 1820 de la deuxi¢me 
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imprimerie de Sarospatak; D. Diimmerth, Anciens livres et collecteurs de livres 4 Pest; E. Csatkai, 
Un poéme inconnu de Gyula Reviczky sur le colportage des livres; Gy. Radé, Matenadaran, la 
collection. d’anciennes manuscrits 4 Erevan; S. Kozocsa, La bibliographie médicale et sanitaire 
hongroise. 


ITALY 


ASCARELLI, FERNANDA, Annali tipografici di Giacomo Mazzocchi. (Biblioteca Bibliografica 
Italica, 24.) Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1961. Pp. 208, 26 facsimiles. 10 x 7 in. Wrappers. 


BERGAMO, Biblioteca Civica. La Raccolta Tassiana della Biblioteca Civica “A. Mai’ di Bergamo. 
A cura della Banca Piccolo Credito Bergamasco, Bergamo, 1960. Pp. lii+-779, numerous 
illustrations. 9} x 6} in. 

[Though principally concerned with Torquato Tasso this large work, containing lists of autograph 


and other manuscripts, numerous Italian editions, translations, anthologies, music, and an icono- 
graphy, deals also with Bernardo Tasso and the Tasso family. ] 


SCURICINI, GRECO, MARIA LUISA, Una bella biblioteca inglese: La Rylands. (Biblioteca degli 
Eruditi e dei Bibliofili, xx.) Firenze, Edizioni Sansoni Antiquariato, 1961. Pp. 36, illustra- 
tions. 93 <7 in. Wrappers. 2,500 lire. 
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Un poéme inconnu de Gyula Reviczky sur le colportage des livres; Gy. Rado, Matenadaran, la 
collection d’anciennes manuscrits 4 Erevan; S. Kozocsa, La bibliographie médicale et sanitaire 
hongroise 
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ASCARELLI, FERNANDA, Annali tipografici di Giacomo Mazzocchi. (Biblioteca Bibliografica 
Italica, 24.) Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1961. Pp. 208, 26 facsimiles. 10 & 7 in. Wrappers. 


BERGAMO, Biblioteca Civica. La Raccolta Tassiana della Biblioteca Civica ‘A. Mai’ di Bergamo. 
A cura della Banca Piccolo Credito Bergamasco, Bergamo, 1960. Pp. lii+779, numerous 
illustrations. 9} x 6} in. 

[Though principally concerned with Torquato Tasso this large work, containing lists of autograph 


and other manuscripts, numerous Italian editions, translations, anthologies, music, and an icono- 
graphy, deals also with Bernardo Tasso and the Tasso family. ] 
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